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PREFACE 


Over a long period Indian historians have been worried 
about the way history has been perverted in school and college 
text books with a view to arousing communal feelings. 

Should Indian Muslims be considered foreigners, are they a 
separate cultural entity, and were they betrayers of the national 
struggle—these questions are of vital importance, since these 
and other prejudices generate bias and hatred against Indian 
Muslims. An Indian octogenerian ‘doyen’ has declared frequent¬ 
ly that “history is a depiction of whole truth and nothing but 
the truth”. Yet his book is abound with half truth—and far 
from the real truth. “The task of historian is not like catching 
flies—hither and thither—from thousands of others, but to dis¬ 
tinguish from one more pernicious to lesser '»ne. Every cat¬ 
cher has his method as well as choice.” 

The story of Indian history writing has also been not devoid 
of any method and perspective. 

It was the deliberate policy of the British rulers during the 
post-mutiny periods to initiate policy of history writing to gen¬ 
erate more acrimony and strifes amongst various communities 
and groups—to perpetuate the British rule—on the model of 
the Romans (Stratchy’s letter to secretary of state, 1874). Ac¬ 
cordingly some of British ex-servicemen with required intel¬ 
lectual ability were entrusted with this task of history writing 
Elliot, Dawson and Brigs initiated a new move in history 
writing—on the framework drawn by James Mill. Depiction of 
Muslim tyranny over the subject people—the Hindus—and 
the resistance of Rajputs and Marathas became their favourite 
themes. 

This was the beginning of Indian historiography which had 
been well looked after by many British*and Indian celebrities 
like Elphinstone, Charles Stewart, Tod, Vincent Smith, Roberts, 
etc. and after a long gap, by Dr Jadunath Sarkar who earned 
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knighthood in 1921 by writing four volumes, on the most sen¬ 
sitive phase of Indian history —The Fall of Mughal Empire. 
This singularly grand exploit was undertaken at a time when 
India witnessed the stirring phases of Hindu-Muslim unity 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Dr Sarkar's great¬ 
ness lies in his methodology. But his culling of facts and its 
placement to carry some purposeful projections served the 
cause of British imperialism to divide the people more and more. 
In all this he had the touch of a genius. This imperialist-moti¬ 
vated historiography left deep and abiding influence upon the 
generation of Indian intelligentsia of the thirties and forties— 
whose worthy and ablest representative is our eminent his¬ 
torian Dr R. C. Mazumdar. He has a charming magnetic 
personality which attracts young scholars who serve him as his 
aides; he has the capacity to produce the magnum opus which 
is generously patronised by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. He has 
thus become the chief patriarch of the conservative school of 
history with distinction in communal bias. In the 1969 Diwali 
number of the Organiser he elaborated his philosophy in the 
light of his presentation of “truth and nothing but the truth”— 
that all the Muslims should go to Pakistan to solve the knotty 
problem of communalism. 

To meet the challenge of this pernicious philosophy and cult 
of hatred—which creates and has been creating thousands of 
Nathuram Godses—naturally a new generation of historian^ have 
cropped up with their no less intellectual nower and academic 
distinction. In the field of historical researches, in the face of 
their unrelenting search*for truth, many of the earlier theories 
of eminent British and Indian historians like that of Dr Jadunath 
Sarkar and Dr Mazumdar have been mutilated and nearly 
demolished. In this work of demolition, social anthropology 
also has done a great deal. 

To a great extent, due to the untiring labour of these social 
scientists, a change of climate is already discernible. The na¬ 
tionalist tradition as conceived by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore was given distinct shape by Sardar 
Bhagat Singh, Asfaqijlla, Matangini, Lakhan Pradhan and 
blood of myriads of martyrs drawn from all the comers of 
India. 
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In this basic conflict between two schools of thought, I can¬ 
not but take side of Gandhiji, Tagore and other martyrs of our 
land. 

It is with this urge that I have attempted in this book to 
bring into focus the story of our, people to free India from the 
shackles of British slavery, right from the beginning of 1765, 
in which the role of Indian Muslims has received special atten¬ 
tion for obvious reasons. 

The earlier book on the same theme was entitled Role of 
Indian Muslims in the Freedom Movement . But for reasons 
given below I had to change the title of this book to Freedom 
Movement and Indian Muslims. Firstly, while appreciating my 
effort in the earlier book to draw a focus on the positive 
contribution of Indian Muslims many of our learned readers 
suggested to place the story on a wider canvas of anti-imperialist 
struggle—within a chronological frame-work interwoven with 
the ebb and tide of the battle in which Indian people in varying 
degrees participated. Secondly, my original attempt to revise 
the earlier book gets a jolt when I found it had undergone com¬ 
plete structural transformation in the process of its revision. 
Whether my humble effort can provoke meaningful thought 
in processing and evaluating Indian freedom struggle from a 
new perspective is for the reader to judge. 

I am grateful to my innumerable readers from different 
parts of India and abroad for their kind, warm appreciation 
and valuable suggestions, some of which I have accepted. 
Specially I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. C. D. 
Visweswaraya of Gandhinagar, Hyderabad, for his valuable 
information about the convicted persons during 1921-22 and 
1920-32 movements. 

I would like to express my warm gratitude to many of the 
distinguished readers like Smt Indira Gandhi for her appre¬ 
ciative letter to Smt Nandini Satapathy, Sri I. K. Gujral, Sri 
P. N. Haksar, Sri B. N. Pande, Smt Subhadra Joshi, Smt 
Hamida Habibullah, Dr Hemlata Swarup, Dr Mabud 
Hussan, Dr Victor Keman of Edinburg University, Dr 
Nizami, Smt Ayesha Sheik, Dr Jyoti Das Gupta, Sri Govind 
Vidyarthi, late Moulana Shakir Ali and Sri Ashgarali Engineer 
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of Bombay. I would also like to pay my sincere gratitude to 
Comrade P. C. Joshi, whose appreciative foreword to my 
earlier book gave me inspiration to write this new book. 

This kind of attempt to collect materials cannot be full proof. 
It requires the willing cooperation of all the great souls, dedi¬ 
cated to the school of philosophy which I humbly claim to 
have been serving, to make this effort useful and complete. 

—Santhnay Ray 

Department of History, 

City College, 

102, Raja Ram Mohan Roy Street, 

Calcutta—9. 



INTRODUCTION 


Since the history of freedom struggle in India has been selec¬ 
ted as compulsory reading materials in both formal and non- 
formal education through the conventional educational ’’nstitu- 
tions and also through various other mass media, the problem 
of writing appropriate text-books—from the perspective of 
emerging Indian nationalism—has become more urgent than 
ever before. It is in this context that one should examine few 
dominant assumptions and theories regarding the problem of 
periodisation. 

In my endeavour to come to reasonable solution, I have gone 
through the writings of Dr R. C. Mazumdar, Dr Tara Chand, 
Dr B. B. Mazumdar, Dr B. Chandra, Dr B. Dey, Dr A. Tripathi 
along with various histories of the states of Bihar, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, etc. I have also gone through 
few regional history of the freedom movement, e.g. History of 
Freedom Struggle in Assam, Bengal Fights for Freedom (by 
Prof N. Kaviraj) and History of Freedom Struggle of Southern 
India , etc. 

Dr R. C. Mazumdar, an eminent historian, wants us to go 
back seven centuries earlier in the 1200 A.D. when portion ol 
Northern India was first conquered by Bakhtiar Khilji. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr Mazumdar, “History of freedom movement in 
India should be written from 1200 A.D.” 1 The implication of 
this remark has had farreaching influence upon the growth of 
historiography of the freedom struggle in India; while admit 
ting the phenomenon of “unrelenting resistance by the peasant 
masses; demobbed soldiers; dispossessed zaminders and petty 
nawabs”. Dr Mazumdar brushes aside their progressive his¬ 
torical significance and frequently dubs them as Muslim re¬ 
sistance to regain their lost sovereignty.* 

1. Dr R. C. Mazumdar, History of Freedom Movement in India, 
Vol I, pp 11, 30. 

2. Ihld , p vii (Preface). 
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He even spares no pains to criticise Lala Lajpat Rai, Subhas- 
Chandra Bose for their advocacy of starting freedom struggle 
since 1857* and for their repeated attempts to fight the deliber¬ 
ate efforts of British rulers to inject good dose of communal 
outlook in the art of history writing—especially after the great 
uprising. On that score even Dr Mazumdar is not prepared to 
attach any national importance to the great uprising of 1857, 
about which Karl Marx and V. D. Savarkar wrote something 
very significant, and which every modern research scholar gives 
due cognisance. 

Immediately after independence (1947) and even before it— 
both official and non-official historians by and large have been 
inclined to start the history of freedom struggle with the birth 
of Indian National Congress. The theme echoes in the contem¬ 
porary politicians’ speeches. In this respect both Indian and 
British historians are almost in unison. They presented the 
story (1885 onwards) and associated it with the birth of Indian 
nationalism (ref: Anil Seal). Both Dr Mazumdar and Dr Tara 
Chand have made a common ground on this point in spite 
of their having an acrimonious debate on the problem Hindu- 
Muslim cultural synthesis during 15th to 17th century. 

In the last 15 years, further researches regarding the revolts 
during 18th and 19th centuries, particularly of the fakirs and 
sannyasis from 1765 to 1800 and of the wahabis and ferazias 
from 1800 to 1870, and numerous other rebellions of the down¬ 
trodden peasantry both among the plains and the hilly regions, 
opened a new dimension to the history of Indian freedom strug¬ 
gle. A process has been* initiated to seek in the vast treasury 
of regional records the positive role of common people to shape 
the course of national politics with all its limitations whatsoever. 

It is not only scientifically wrong but also historically unjust 
to scrap and reject the tremendous sacrifices of the heroic people 
of the 18th and 19th centuries whose sole aim was to “free 
this land from the firingi domination’’ 3 4 and to establish a sys¬ 
tem of government however crude and primitive they might 
have been. If this is not a freedom struggle then one may 


3. Ibid, p 52. 

4. Wahabi Trial Papers, Dacca University Press. 
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ask, by wfcat connotation should we place Joan of Arc of 
France as the liberator of France during the 14th century and 
who is regarded as the symbol of French patriotism. Even Queen 
Bodecia’s name is still remembered in British history as a sym¬ 
bol of the spirit for freedom. 

Dr B. N. Dutta 3 in his book Unpublished History of Freedom 
Struggle , emphasised this point in a different context. He 
even gave Nanda Kumar and Jagmohan Dutta the status of a 
martyr in the cause of India’s freedom. 

According to another group of eminent scholars: 5 6 “The 
isolated though they may be the spontaneous struggle of Indian 
people—particularly of the peasantry and the artisan class 
during the pre-mutiny periods—undoubtedly constitute the 
early phase of India’s freedom struggle.” It fertilised the soil 
for modem nationalism. 

In conclusion, one cannot brush aside the view of one emi¬ 
nent modem scholar who rightly asserts that “Plassy (and 
Buxar) nearly sealed the fate of the India and placed the 
shackles of slavery round her neck. The pinch of slavedom 
goaded the common people—-peasants and artisans—to launch 
an uncompromising heroic battle for freedom.” 7 

There is no denying the fact that the main reason to exclude 
these struggles of the 18th and I9th centuries by conventional 
luminaries is a conscious or (may be) an unconscious endeavour 
to blackout the role of the peasantry—both Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims—and of the tribals, more particularly of the heroic and 
positive role of the Muslim community in India to end the 
British rule in India. 

—Santimay Ray 


5. Dr B. N. Dutta, Bharater Dwitia Swadhinata San gram, p 6. 

6. Dr B Dey, Dr B. Chandra and Dr Tripathi, Freedom Struggle, 
pp 41-51. 

7. S. P. Roy, Bharater Krishak Bidroh o Ganatantrik Sangram, 
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1. Revolt of Sannyasis and Fakirs (17634800) 


The establishment of British rule in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa after the battle of Buxar in 1764 set the stage for a 
diabolic loot and plunder of India. It was unprecedented 
in the history of modern times. It is a common knowledge 
of history how the vast masses of peasantry and some of 
the old zamindars were driven to the forest to fight for 
their very survival. Against this ruthless invador first flag 
of revolt (1763) was unfurled by Majnushah, the leader 
of a band of fakirs along with Bhawani Pathak, the leader 
of a band of sannyasis. It lasted up to 1800. 1 

These fakirs and sannyasis mainly belonged to religious 
orders like maxiaria sect amongst Muslims and scuba sect 
amongst Hindus, They were called a 'jajabar of Hindus¬ 
tan’. They were not properly organised throughout the 
land. 8 But they could successfully inspire the oppressed 
peasantry with an ideal to fight for their independence, 
culture and religion throughout Bengal and Bihar under 
the united leadership of Majnushah and his lieutenants 
Musa Shah and Cheraghali, and Bhawani Pathak, Debi 
Choudhurani, Kripanath, Nurul Mohamed, Pitambar, etc.* 

The role of Majnushah is particularly significant. He 
was an organiser of great ability, a great commander-in- 
chief who fought in the midst of a very trying situation 
against the superior armed forces of the British. He inflict¬ 
ed series of defeats to the British armies led by Mackenzl 
(1766). 


1. Gleig, Memory of Women Hastings, 

2. Mohaftied Hossaln Fouri, DeMsthant G. H. Khan, Styar-Ul-Muta* 
Kherlm. 

3. Gleig, op eg. 


nc-1 
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In another battle Commander Keith was defeated and 
lolled (1769). 4 

In 1771 February Majnushah eluded the army of Lt Tay¬ 
lor and entrenched himself in his fortress at Mahasthan- 
garh. From there he slipped to Bihar to organise the dis¬ 
contented peasantry and artisans against the British. He 
even sent an urgent appeal to Rani-Bhabani of Natore to 
make a common cause to drive away the firingls. But it 
evoked no response* 

On 14 November 1776 Majnushah inflicted another 
crushing defeat on English army. In this battle hundreds 
of Englishmen died and Lt Robertson was badly injured. 5 6 
But dissensions from among the sannyasis and fakirs posed 
a serious problem to Majnushah. Yet he strove hard to 
patch up the differences and moved throughout North Ben¬ 
gal from Pumea to Jamalpur for regrouping his army. 5 

On 29 December 1786 Majnushah suddenly appeared at 
the village Mungra in Bagura district to surprise Lt Bre¬ 
men's army. Majnu was injured but with open sword he 
kept forward his horse and managed to escape. But this 
time he succumbed to injury at an unknown village 
of Makhanpur. Thus ended the most heroic figure of san- 
nyasi and fakir rebellion of the eighteenth century. 7 After 
his death the struggle for freedom was carried forward by 
his brother and disciple Musa Shah. 

Afterwards Bhawani fathak and Debi Choudhurani’s 
heroic effort in 1787 was aided by Majnushah’s other dis¬ 
ciples Feragul Shah and Cheragali Shah. In a series of 
pitched battles they inflicted heavy loss to company’s army 
near Mymensingh and Rangpur. Another wing led by Ram- 
jani Shah and Zahuri Shah went to Assam to face British 


4. Rennets Journal , February 1766. 

5. Letter from Lt Robertson to the collector of Bogra, 14 November 
1776. 

6. Board of Revenue, Cannel, 14 March 1780. 

• 7. Jaminl Ghosh, Sannyasl and Fakir Raiders, p 208. 
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army. But here again internecine conflicts led to their 
defeat 8 

During the last stage Sobhanali, Amudi Shah and Moti- 
ullah made the last bid to reorganise the ranks. But they 
were defeated and Sobhanali located in 1797. 8 

In 1799 Sobhanali aided by Neagu Shah, Budhu Shah and 
Iman Shah jointly made another bid to organise the hungry 
and oppressed peasantry and to extend their base. 10 

By 1799 to 1800 they established their base at the dense 
forest of Bogura. But very soon they were surrounded by 
the vastly equipped modem British army and the first up¬ 
rising against the firingis came to an end. 11 

In spite of its failure the revolt of the fakirs and san- 
nyasis left an indelible imprint upon the future struggle for 
freedom during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
particularly upon the wahabis and the revolutionaries of 
Agniyuga—known as terrorists. 


8. Glazier's report on the district of Raagpur, p 41. * 

9. Judicial general, general, letter to court, 31 October 1799. 

10. Letter from the magistrate to Dinajpore to GG, 20 February 
1800. 

11. Lester Hutchinson, The Empire of the Nabobs , p 92. 



2. Wahabi Refott (1820-70) 


Nineteenth century dawned with an ever-increasing ex¬ 
pansion of British colonial power from north to south. 

It was accompanied by the introduction of ruthless sys¬ 
tem of land settlement known as permanent settlement in- 
Bengal during the fag-end of the century under Cornwallis. 
It gave rise to a new class of landed nobility, changing the 
basic social structure. 

1800 to 1827 witnessed a period of temporary realignment 
of forces which were trying to readjust themselves under 
new situation. 

The undercurrent of discontentment was taking shape. 
But the organised challenge had to wait till the Indian 
wahabis came into scene and opened a new chapter in thei 
history of freedom struggle. 

It was one of the earliest, most consistent and protracted 
and the "most remarkably anti-British” movements which 
dominated the Indian history of the nineteenth century. 1 

It is however regrettable that this great movement which 
covered more than half a century is neither treated ade¬ 
quately nor presented in its proper perspective in any his¬ 
torical work.* * 

The word * wahabi ’ is a misnomer and it is generally re¬ 
garded by a good number of Muslims as un-Islamic. It was 
the British who gave this terminology to suit their ulterior 
motive as they did in later years in the case of terrorists.® 
But by and large it gained universal acceptance as a set of 
determined people who were fanatically committed to 

1. William Hunter, Indian Mussalman. 

2. Dr Q. Ahmad, The Wahabi Movement in India, p xi. 

3. Muinuddin Ahmed, Wahabi Trials 1863-1870, Pakistan Asiatic 
Society Publication, No 8, p 3. 
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liberate the land from the British yoke and to convert it into 
darul4slam from darul-harb. They were described some¬ 
times in the government records as ''Hindusthani fanatics”. 4 

The real name of Indian t vahabis was mohomedia tariqa. 
Its founder was a fakir of Raibareilly named Syed Ahmed 
Brelvi. 8 

While Syed Ahmed was touring the country to prepare 
for a holy crusade, which they called jehad, against the 
domination of foreigners in eastern Bengal, farazia move¬ 
ment under the leadership of Pir Shariatulla of Paridpur 
drew the oppressed masses under his banner against the 
immediate oppressors, new zamindar, mahajans and planters 
backed by the East India Company. For the sake of easy 
historical categorisation this and simliar movements led by 
Mir Nisarali of Chandpur (Barasat) have been accepted 
uptill now as waJiabi movements. But they require a 
separate treatment. 

These three great contemporaries—Syed Ahmed, Haji 
Shariatulla and Mir Nisarali—met in Macca while they were 
in haj. Already they were greatly influenced by the social 
philosophy of Shah Waliullah, the intellectual giant of the 
eighteenth century. After his death his son and spiritual 
- successor Abdul Aziz establised a school of philosophy fre¬ 
quented by the men of the brand of Syed Ahmed* Their aim 
was to regain the political independence to regenerate the 
demoralised and frustrated Muslim and to save him from 
the socioeconomic exploitation of the new rulers and their 
allies. 

Like many other previous revolts in the history of man¬ 
kind—in feudal and prefeudal society—the place of religion 
in the mental process of human being, particularly in Ind { a, 
was for some time a factor of great historical importance 
to rouse people against injustice and oppression. 

Arab world was then convulsed with intellectual and 
spiritual ferment. These three leaders met Abdul Wahab of 
Nejd and probahly exchanged thought and experiences. 

4. Hunter, op cit; Car Cambell, Political Trouble in India . 

5. See for his life and activities: Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 25. 
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They came to almost similar conclusions: (1) Decadence of 
Islamic world was due to the prevalence of superstition and 
alien trends in religious life. (2) Muslims must strive to re¬ 
establish the rule based on Koran, which is incompatible 
with social or political slavery. 

The Indian wahabis, who were striving to reestablish the 
'path of Mohamed’ and 'farz\ ‘command of aUah’, under 
the leadership of Syed Ahmed and Shariatulla were called 
as the founders of the sects tariqa mohomedia and farazia. 
From this they drew political conclusion that to convert 
this land as a darul-islam the rule of the firingis must come 
to end.* 

The founder of the farazia movement was Haji Shariatulla 
of village Bahadurpur in Faridpur district. After his return 
from haj (1820) he made an extensive tour in the remote 
villages of East Bengal and very soon drew vast masses of 
oppressed peasantry to his simple faith of pure Islam. His 
strong point was not his wide knowledge but his simple 
moral and ethical appeal, consonant with Islamic justice, 
and equity to all. 

His tremendous popularity amongst rural people both 
Hindus and Muslims very soon earned him the wrath of rich 
Muslim zamindars for his religious and social reforms. 

The more he was persecuted the more did he become the 
symbol of a new awakening amongst the peasantry. During 
the next four years he was called upon to face tyrannical 
indigo planters, oppressive mahajans and zamindars, when¬ 
ever there had been a case to defend. 6 7 

Bom in a poor weaver's family his pure and simple life, 
dedicated to the cause of the oppressed, clarity of his social 
philosophy, his uncompromising and gentle courage made 
him the beloved idol of the poor "who looked upon him as 
their father”. 8 


6. W. C. Smith, Modem Islam in India, p 189. 

7. Dr James Wise, his article on Shariatulla, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , Part III, 1894; History and Culture df 
Indian People, IX, 883 if. 

• 8. Dr James Wise, op cit. 
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Alter his death his son Mohamed Mahashin Dudu 
(bom 1819) followed the footsteps of his great father and 
earned for him a distinctive place in the struggle for India’s 
freedom. 

During the life-time of Shariatulla, Mohamed Mir Nisar- 
ali developed similar movement amongst the poorer section 
of the peasantry in and round 24-Parganas and Nadia. 
Initiating the religious reform like his great contemporary, 
he very soon gave political complexion of the current sodo- 
religious revolt like his younger contemporary Dudu Miah. 
"Belonging to a middle-class landowning family he had a 
chequered career during his youth.”® 

Returning from Macca in 1827 he, like his other two 
great contemporaries Syed Ahmed and Shariatulla, took to 
sodoreligious reform. But very soon the logic of this move¬ 
ment threw him in the vortex of socioeconomic struggle on 
the side of rural poor, both Hindus and Muslims. 10 

The establishment of free state in the far northwestern 
comer of India by Syed Ahmed at Sitana as the head¬ 
quarter to wage jehad against the British supremacy and 
the news of the victories during 1829-30 gave a new vigour 
and hope to the adherents all over India, particularly to 
Mir Nisarali- The series of fruitless and troublesome court 
proceedings had wearied off their patience and they now 
resorted to move to direct methods. 11 

Not far off from Calcutta, in the village of Narkelberia, 
police station Baduria headquarter was established. It was 
fortified with bamboo stacks. Grains hnd arms were col¬ 
lected and stored in the house of Maizuddin Biswas. Many 
peasant youths joined the militia organised by Mohamed 
Masum under Mir Nisarali, popularly known as Titumir* 
Very soon, Titu took up the cause of the Hindu and Muslim 


9. Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 89. 

10. S. Ray, History of Peasant Revolt in India, Vol I; Narahari 
Kaviraj, Swadhinata Sangrami Bangle. 

11. Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 90. Amalendu Dey, Bengali Buddh i- 
jibi-o-Bicchinnatabad. 
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rye* oppressed by the zammdar of Poorna and the local 
Governor Indigo Factory at Baduria. 

It is peo&nbie that during intermediary stage of revolt 
some excesses had been committed by the followers of Titu- 
mix under the instigation of Mollah Mishkin Shah, a native 
from Punjab. 

For that matter the primary responsibility must go to the 
local zamindar Krishna Dev Hay and his overzealous 
accomplices. 12 

But during the later stage when the political objective 
became precise and clear (i.e. the establishment of free 
Islamic republic by driving away the foreigners) all sec¬ 
tions of people, both Hindus and Muslims particularly of 
the oppressed sections of the peasantry, flocked round his 
banner of revolt known in history as Barasat uprising (17 
November 1831). 12 

In two battles a detachment of Calcutta militia was 
routed. "Alexander himself ran for his life pursued by the 
insurgents with drawn swords” and escaped with great 
hazards. Many officers were heavily injured. 14 

Second defeat came close to the heel when another 
attack was organised by the European planters along with 
few hundred native Burkandaz. They were on the run as 
soon as thousands of armed peasants launched their coun¬ 
terattack with swords and spears and with other indigen¬ 
ous weapons they could collect under their leader Masum. 

Hearing the news of disaster government of India sent 
a detachment consisting of 10 regiments of native infantry, 
a troop of horse artillary with few guns. 

Two armies met at Narkelberia. Superior firing power 
ultimately decided the issue. Titu fell fighting heroically 
(3 December 1832). Golum Masum, the commander, along 
with 300 followers were taken prisoners. They were tried 
at Alipore. Masum died at gallows and the others were 

12. CR V6l 51. p 177. 

13. Letters of Kinlay to the GG, quoted from Ik Q. Ahmed, op cit 

14. Ibid, p 181. 
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sentenced to transportation lor life in various dungeons 
of Indian jails* 'Thus ended the brief hut stirring episode 
of Barasat uprising.” 15 

In Bengali ballads and folk songs he is still remembered 
as an anti-imperialist freedom fighter, an immortal mar¬ 
tyr to the cause of India’s freedom. 15 

At a time when Nisarali’s short but resplendant revolt 
came to an end Mahomed Mahashin, widely known as 
Dudu Miah, took up the cause of his great father by boldly 
championing the cause of oppressed peasantry of East 
Bengal. The sodoreligious reform of his father brought 
about an "unprecedented awakening" amongst the rural 
poor. 17 Returning from Macca young Dudu Miah contem¬ 
plated to establish an independent state by ending the rule 
of the foreigners. Thus he lifted the consciousness of the 
people to a higher revolutionary-political level by urging 
them to join the freedom struggle. 

The message of freedom from all kinds of exploitation, 
the deep sympathy for the peasants, artisans and the rural 
poor at once made him the friend, guide and the father 
of his people. 

"Under Dudu Miah political and economical programme 
was combined* It brought a qualitative change in the 
character of movement.” 18 

Dudu Miah formulated a well-ordered administrative 
structure which is known as farazi khilafat. To establish 
a free state he Successfully organised an army armed with 
indigenous weapons. He also organised panchayats having 
two different wings—political and religious. The supreme 
head of the organisation was called ostad, assisted by 
khalifa. 19 

15. Dr Q. Ahmed op cit; L. S. S. Omaily. History of, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

16. Interview with Abdul Kasen (great grand son from 
daughter’s side) by the author. 

17. Report of Dampier, SP to government of Bengal, 13 May 1843 
(selections from the archival records of the government of Bengal). 

18. S. Ray, op cit, p 293. 

19. Amatendu Dey, op cit. 
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Thus an elaborate arrangement was made to divide the 
entire administration into different units according to the 
minutest function. 

To quote Mr I. Dunbar, divisional commissioner, Dacca, 
who wrote on 18 March 1847: 

"In every place where farazeens are to be found Dudu 
Miah has an agent known under the designation of 
khalifa , moonshu or sirder ... for the furtherance of the 
purpose of the association—very much resembling that 
levied in Ireland and known as O’Conners rent” 20 

According to Dempier: 

"All the magistrates agree in the mischievous tendency 
of this section and their aversion to our government. Their 
combination, obedience to their leaders and their fanaticism 
render them dangerous and they must be carefully and 
quietely watched.” 21 

In 1840 Dudu Miah made a determined bid to fight the 
oppressive zamindars, mostly Hindus and few Muslims. 
The zamindars, indigo planters and the British govern¬ 
ment made a common cause against him. 

From the police source it is gathered that the number 
of supporters of Dudu Miah was nearly 80,000. His 
khalifas looked after the organisations, mostly in the dis¬ 
tricts Barasat, Jessore, Pabna, Maldah and Dacca. Besides 
another important feature to note is that farazias were 
opposed by the wealthy Muslims and ignored by the urban 
Muslim aristocracy. 22 * 

By and large it had been accepted as fighting creed of 
the poorer section of the Muslim peasantry and artisans 
who were of course dominated by the Hindu zamindars. 

In 1847 he led an armed battle against the combination 
of indigo planters and zamindars. He was arrested and 
tried but was acquitted due to lack of evidence. 11 

20. PJ DOC No 99. 7 April 1847. p 145. 

21. Ibid, pp 14546. 

22. M. A. Khan, History of the Farazia Movement in Bengal : 1818- 
1906. 

23. PJ DOC No 99, 7 April 1847, p 146; M. A. Khan, op dt, p 35. 
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But due to his tremendous popularity and wide influence 
he was finally put to confinement in the Alipore jail as a 
state prisoner when northern India was convulsed in the 
great uprising in 1857.* 4 

After tlie suppression of uprising he was released in 
1859. But again he was arrested as soon as he returned to 
his native village. After years of jail his health was shat¬ 
tered. He died as an uncompromising champion of the poor 
and oppressed kisans of Bengal leaving a revolutionary 
legacy to the future fighters for freedom, democracy and 
socialism. 

It would be worthwhile to recount a third current of 
freedom battles which lay in the mainstream of wahabis. 

As we have seen Syed Ahmed Brelvi—the chief archi¬ 
tect of the concept of freedom from British rule—was 
compelled to detract his major attention to fight the Sikh 
mandarins’ oppressive rule on the Muslim peasantry of 
Sindh. It was more so since this Sikh principality was safe 
tinder the umbrella of British power. 

In the battle of Ballakota in May 1831 Syed Ahmed 
was killed in action and his army routed. Due to the death 
of two anti-British leaders the wahabi movement suffered 
a setback for some time. It took nearly a decade to repair 
the damage and bring back the thread of freedom struggle 
again on the Indian scene. 

In 1843, when Dudu Miah was actively moving in east¬ 
ern Bengal to organise his peasant, army, Patna became 
the headquarter of a "vast conspiracy” with its links 
throughout India—up to the Sitana camp at the far end 
of North-West Frontier region. 

Two brothers Enayet Ali and Wilayet Ali of Patna, Kera- 
matali of Jaunpur and Zainuddin of Hyderabad made 
themselves up into good team and carried thin subversive 
activities to end British domination in India. "Their real 


24. Selections, p 141. 
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leader during the period was however pir of Beriely Imata 
Ziamain.” 28 

But in Ali brothers vmhabi movement found inde¬ 
fatigable missionaries, blameless in their lives, supremely 
devoted to the overthrow of the English infidels. 

In fact the history of the wahabi movement, at least 
from 1831 to 1858, is to a great extent the history of the 
activities of Wilayet Ali and Enayet Ali of the Sadiquepui 
family of Patna. 28 They came in contact with Syed Ahmed 
when they were in Lucknow for education. Afterwards 
they became his disciples. Subsequently they were put in 
charge by Syed Ahmed with their headquarter at Patna. 

After the death of Syed Ahmed they kept on working 
alternately in such far-flung places as Sitana in the North- 
West Frontier and Rajmahal Maldah and Chittagong in 
East Bengal. 

They were the pioneers in perfecting , a system of relay 
of men and money from India which continued with won¬ 
derful efficiency and fool-proof accuracy for a long time. 
All this work was organised under the direction of the 
local chief who was also described as a khalifa. 

Among the khalifas appointed by Syed Ahmed himself 
from Patna were Muhammad Hussain, Wilayet Ali and 
Mazhar Ali. They in their turn had been authorised to 
appoint their own khalifas. 

Each khalifa was assisted by a committee of counsellors, 
a minister of war, finance, ^tc. The list is as follows: 

1. Syed Muhammad Hussain assisted by a committee 
consisting of Akbar Ali, Fayez Ali, Yahya Ali, Waizul 
Haque and Maqsud Ali. 

2. Wilayet Ali, amir; Enayet Ali, minister for war; Far- 
hat Hussain, in charge of finance and appointment of 
volunteers. 

3. Farhat Hussain (khalifa of Wilayet Ali, amir); 
Yahya Ali, adviser; Ahmadullah and Abdul Rahim, coun 
sellors. 

25 PJ DOC No 21-22, 22 May 1843, p 454-55. 

26. Dr Q. Ahmed, op eit, p 99; William Hunter, op eit. 
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4. Yahya Ali (khalifa of Farhat Hussain); Amir Abdul 
Rahim, in charge of finance; Ahmadullah, counsellor, 
along with the surviving one of the counsellors mentioned 
fcbove. 

5. Ahmadullah, amir; Mubarak Ali, in charge of finance; 
Iradat Husain, counsellor.* 7 

6. Mubarak Ali, amir; Mahomed Hasan, finance. 

7. Abdul Rahim (probably after his return from the 
Andaman Islands). 

8. Muhammad Ibrahim Abdullah of Ghazipur, amir; 
Abdul Aziz Rahimabadi, counsellor. 28 

It gives us an idea of the working committee of the 
joakdbi movement. It was the highest body, organising and 
conducting the movement 

AH the members ware imbued with the same spirit of 
sacrifice and service and the system worked smoothly on 
the basis of tadt understanding* 

Due to the untiring efforts of these khalifas in the eas¬ 
tern-most districts of Sylhet, Tripura and various other 
districts of Bengal and cities like Patna, Varanasi, Kanpur, 
Delhi, Thaneswar, Ambala, Amritsar, Jhelum, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Attock and'Peshawar active centres were establish¬ 
ed. 2 ® 

Besides wahabism attracted many adherents in Bom¬ 
bay, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. In Hyderabad 
Mubarijuddaulah, the brother of the nawab, became the 
most active convert. In 1839-40 he was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to life imprisonment for cpnspiring to wage war 
against the queen empress. He died in the Golcunda fort as 
a martyr. Ten of his associates were to suffer more than 
10 years of imprisonment. 

In 1844 mass agitation swept across Surat against the 
increase of salt duty from annas 8 to rupee 1. Demons- 


27. Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 101. 

28. Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 142. 

29. Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 143, Asudeado Dey, op cit, p 113. 
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trations and hartals were joined by people of all classes 
including large number of Muslims. 

After 1847 when the whole of Punjab went to the 
direct occupation of British raj the wahabi movement as¬ 
sumed its real anti-British-imperialist colour. Wahabis 
started full preparation for a total war against the British 
rule in India from their base camp at Sitana. 80 

It was a time when Wilayet Ali became the unques¬ 
tioned leader of the wahabis with his headquarter at 
Fatna. In 1849 he proceeded to Sitana followed by his 
brother (an extremist) Enayet Ali who took full charge after 
the death of his brother in 1852. He was associated by 
Karamatali in his attempt to invade British territory in the 
North-West Frontier. It was a period of the great uprising 
of 1857. 81 

The activities of the wahabis were intensified in North- 
West Frontier where, by a series of flying onslaughts, 
they created panic within the British camp. 

Although the wahabis were late to realise the national 
significance of the great uprising of 1857 yet they provid¬ 
ed local leadership at many places, particularly at Delhi, 
Agra, Hyderabad and Patna. It has been made known 
that many wahabis joined the insurgency from Bhopal, 
Jaipur and Hissar and entered Delhi. 39 

The wahabis were one of the chief headaches of the 
British authorities, and from the published reports it can 
be found that the numerous conspirators that have been 
tried and hanged, they were all, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, of the wahabi sect. "They are gaining ground in 
southern India, and if enquiry be made they will be found 
in considerable force in Vellore, Arcot, Wallajahabad 
Vaniembaddy and Bangalore.” 88 

30. PI DOC Nos 21-22, 29 May 1843, pp 454-55. To quell this 
insurgency situation the government called upon European artillery 
of the 5th regiment native infantry, see Governor’s Report, p 10, 
Bombay Records. 

31. Amalendu Dey, op cH, p 116. 

'32. Dr fCt Ashraf, Mutiny—Muslim Revivalism. 

33. Muinuddin Ahmed, op eit, p 99. 
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The indirect influence of the wahabi movement on some 
other aspects is also very significant. The wahabis with 
(heir compact organisation covering the whole of northern 
India, their secret calls to the Indian army units and theix 
contacts with various princely states such as Tona, Hy¬ 
derabad, etc., had provided a solid organisational base 
which was utilised directly by some of the non-wahabi 
leaders of the great uprising of 1857-58. 

It also enabled the wahabis themselves at some places 
to capture the leadership of mutiny, for instance in Delhi. 
But it would be incorrect to maintain that the wahabis 
did not fight against the English at all during the crucial 
years 1857-59, as observed by Dr Q. Ahmed refuting the 
contention of Dr S. N. Sen and Dr R. C. Majumdar. 
From the testimony of Witham Taylor, DC of Patna (1855 
onwards), it is clear that "allover Bihar particularly 
Patna was the very sink of disaffection”. 34 

On 3 July an uprising was organised by Pir Ali who 
was then one of the chief organisers of revolt. 

"Great aim of Pir Ali and his collaborator Moshiuzza- 
xnan of Lucknow was to effect a coordination of the ac¬ 
tivities of various groups and to harmonise the compara¬ 
tively diffused feeling of discontent into a powerful and 
homogeneous movement against the government.”® 

While Enayet Ali was actively waging war on the 
frontier during 1857-58, their compatriots in Bihar could 
not make much headway. Main leaders—Ahmadullah, 
Muhammad Hussain and Waizul Haque—were trea¬ 
cherously arrested. 

The younger leaders like Farhat Hussian decided to go 
underground and prepared to strike back during Anibala 
campaign in 1863 in the midst of the terrific repression 
let loose in the wake of the defeat of the great uprising. 

The period 1863-65 witnessed series of state trials by 
which all ring leaders of this "seditious community” were 


34. Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit, p 227. 

35. Dr Q. Ahmed, op eit, p 220. 

No. 
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arrested. Ajmbala trial of 1864 and Patna trial of 1865 
'were closely interlinked* Yahya Ali, Mohamed Jafar and 
Mohamed Shafi were sentenced to death and the rest to 
transportation for life. All the properties of the convicts 
were confiscated. Afterwards the high court commuted the 
death sentence into transportation. In the Andamans Far- 
hat Hussain stood valiantly on the face of the barbarous 
torture and died the death of a martyr after few years. 

Ambala judgement throws some light on some of lea¬ 
ders of wahabi revolutionaries. According to it Yahaya Ali 
"has been the mainspring of the great treason which this 
trial has laid bare. He has deluded hundreds and 
thousands of his countrymen into treason and rebellion. 
He has plunged the government of British India by his 
intrigues into a frontier war which has cost hundreds of 
lives. He is a highly educated man who can plead no ex¬ 
cuse of ignorance. What he has done he has done with 
forethought, resolution and bitter treason. 

Commenting on Jafar it said: "it is impossible to 
exceed the bitter hostility, treasonable and mischievous 
ability of this prisoner. He is an educated man and a 
'headman’ in his village. There is no doubt of his guilt 
and no palliation of it.” 86 

Commenting on the characters of the leading conspira¬ 
tors William Hunter paid grudging tribute to the earnest¬ 
ness and conscientiousness of Yahya Ali and Jafar "who 
made no pretention to loyalty and sought nothing at our 
hands". 

In fact from all accounts it is dear that Yahya Ali as 
an anti-imperialist revolutionary was almost unmatched 
during the nineteenth century. His sample austere way 
of life, silent dedication and suffering made him one of 
the outstanding revolutionary figures in India. 

Like Yahya and Jafar, Ahmadullah was another impor¬ 
tant figure in Patna trial who, along with Fayezali Yahya 


36. Muinuddin Ahmed, op cit. 
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Ali and JFurhat Ali, moved from Sitana to Rajmahal and. 
got himself implicated in a "treasonable conspiracy” to 
end British rule during and after mutiny (section 121, 
IPC). He. was a man . of high social distinction and a 
salaried government official* He was sentenced to death 
on 27 February 1865 at the end of the Patna trial and his 
properties were confiscated. High court commuted the 
sentence into transportation for life and he was sent to, 
the Andaman Island in June 1865. 87 

Commenting on the nature of the conspiracy as revealed 
in Ambala trial William Hunter referred to their "admira¬ 
ble sagacity with which so widely spread a treason had 
been organised; the secrecy with which its complicated, 
operations - were conducted and the absolute fidelity to 
one another which its members maintained. Indeed the 
working of the scheme had been planned with great in* 
genuity; the genuine and bonafide work was so cunningly 
mixed with the antigovernment activity that it was very 
difficult for. the authorities to determine the two. 

"The fidelity of the great majority of the workers to 
the movement was also remarkable.” ;i7a 

Patna trial (1865) was followed by Maldah trial (Sep¬ 
tember 1870), Rajmahal trial (October 1870) and wahabt 
trial (1870-71). 

In all the trials the main charge against them was "to 
conspire and wage war against the queen empress’*. 

Even after Patna trial in 1868 wahabis under the lea¬ 
dership of Mubarakali of Patna rose in rebellion at Sitana. 
But the revolt was put down. 

In Maldah trial (1870) Mr Amiruddin, son of the 
famous wahabi leader Rafique Mandal, was convicted to life 
imprisonment in the Andaman Island and his property was 
confiscated. "After hearing the judgement octogenarian 
Rafique Mandal embraced his son with great warmth and 
affection and cried, ’My son has not left his faith. He is 


37. IbSd . 

37a. Dr Q. Ahmed, cp cit, p 249-50. 
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prepared to loose his son if he (son) remains loyal and 
consistent to his new ideal.’ ” 38 

In Raj medial trial (1870) the wahabi leader Ibrahim 
Mandal of Islampur was sentenced to transportation for life 
and sent to Andaman. He was found to organise movement 
at Maldah, Rajshahi, Bagura, Rangpur and Dihajpur and 
collected funds. He was considered to be a very honest, 
upright and respected figure during this time. It became 
very difficult to collect evidence against him. In 1878 he 
was released by Lord Lyton. 89 . f - ■ 

In July 1869 Amir Khan and Hashmat KhanH—two 
leather merchants of Colotolah, Calcutta-—were arrested 
on the charge of raising funds for crusade against British 
rule. They were kept in detention for years and later five 
of the accused were sentenced to life imprisonment and 
sent to Andaman. Chief justice Norman of Calcutta high 
court rejected their appeal. 

Septagenerian Amirkhan was kept in detention under 
regulation 3 of 1818 and he did not survive long. Hashmat- 
dadkhan Mubarakali also died as a result of severe beating 
in jail. On 20 September 1871 Mohamed Abdullah 
assassinated chief justice Norman in front of Calcutta Town 
Hall. He courted hangman’s rope like a martyr. 40 

In 1872 one Mohamed Sherali, a wahabi convict of the 
Andaman Portblair jail, assassinated Lord Mayo while he 
went to visit Portblair jai], Indian revolutionaries A->f later 
days consider Sherali a martyr to the cause of India’s strug¬ 
gle for freedom. After 1870s wahabi flame as a threat to 
British rule gradually subsided—but not extinguished. 41 

According to Ishree Prasad, a very active intelligence 
officer entrusted to tackle the wahabis; Bhopal, Patna, 
Rangoon, Shahabad, etc. became few centres Wjhere the 
wahabi crusaders tried to reorganise the ambers >p£ revolt 
tinder, the garb of religious tours. They even tried tpsou^dis- 

' 38. Amalendu Dey, op cit, p 118. 

39. Ibid , p 119. 

40. Muinuddin Ahmed, op cit. 

41. Interview with Trailokya Chakravarti (Maharaj). 
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affection amongst fauj and government officials as late 
as 1881. The names of the following prominent uodhabis 
are to be found in the report of Ishree Prasad: 

Mohamed Hasan of Patna, son of Wilayet Ali; Abdullah, 
a fruit^shop merchant; Nazir Hussain of Surajgarh; Munshi 
Jamaluddin of Bhopal: Sadique Hussain; Abdul Jaffar, 
Abdul Rahaman and Alikarim Badrasaman of Dacca: 
and Abdul Hakim. 42 

Even the begum of Bhopal was considered to be one of 
the prominent collectors of fund for the wahabi crusade. 
After the battle of Ambala (1863) most of the crusaders 
led by Abdullah went over beyond the river Brandu. But 
intermittent conflicts and tensions and the inability to 
forge an anti-imperialist united front amongst various 
tribes practically brought the movement on the verge of 
a collapse. 43 

Conservative and traditionalist Dr R. C. Majumdar, 
while admitting the movement as a consistently anti- 
British in character, denies its revolutionary national 
character. He has dubbed the movement as communal out- 
and-out. But this characterisation does not stand the evi¬ 
dence accumulated by modern researches. 4 * 

According to Dr Q. Ahmed: "it is evident that such a 
widespread movement could not have been sustained foi 
long without the active support of wider non -jvahabi 
masses. " 45 The participation of Hindu bankers and brahmin 
pundits as contactmen to army in some cantonments are a 
pointer to this question to transmit funds to North-West 
Frontier. The letter addressed to Hindu Rao, the brother- 
in-law of Daulat Rao of Sindhia, by Syed Ahmed seeking 

his support against the common jehad to end British rule 

■» 

also proves beyond doubt that the pioneers had to make 
a common cause under the stress of political and military 

necessity. According to Prof Amalendu D.ey: "Wahabi 

' n ' ' ! 

42. Muinuddin Ahmed, op cit. ■ 

43. Ibid, p 308. 

44. ; Dr Q. Ahmed, op cit; Amalendu Dey r op cit 

45Dr Q. Ahmed, op cH. 
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movement entered upon new phase of directly anti-British 
struggle after 1847. 

’’Since then Hindus showed sympathy to this movement. 
There may not be general involvement of Hindu masses. 
But their sympathies are unmistakably clear. British 
government felt very concerned and arrested few Hindus 
as well.” 46 

"The popular basis of the wahabi movement stands 
vindicated by its wellknit and integrated organisation draw¬ 
ing recruits.. .merely from the whole expanse. • - extend¬ 
ing from Dacca to Peshawar. It has also to be admitted 
that of all the movements which the British rule in India 
came intb existence the wahabi movement was the most 
remorselessly anti-British and this sequence was main¬ 
tained in all their activities.” 47 

It "left behind an inspiring tradition of a heroic and 
sustained struggle against the British and also a model for 
the formation of a wellknit all-India political organisation 
to conduct the struggle.” 48 

Much later when many of Indian revolutionaries were 
sent to the Portblair cellular jail in Andaman "the wahabi 
revolutionary brothers gave us practical lessons of un¬ 
bending audacity and unflexible will and also advice to 
learn from their mistakes”—this is the warm tribute paid 
to the wahabi revolutionaries by Sri Trailokya Chakravarty, 
one of the foremost revolutionary leaders of India. 48 

* * * 

The great uprising 1857, which began as a sepoy mutiny 
on 10 May in Meerut, was an event of great historical impor¬ 
tance. Though the subject needs a separate treatment so far 
as Indian Muslims are concerned, it needs mention that this 


46. The Calcutta Review, Vol I, 1870, pp 890, 901, 954. 

47. Dr S. B. Choudhmy, Civil Disturbance in India, p So. 

48. Dr, Q. Ahmed, op <&, p 337. 

49. Interview with Sri Trailokya Chakravarty on 1 July 1989. 
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socalled mutiny very soon turned into a mighty revolt of 
tile Indian people under the inspiring leadership of the few 
dispossessed Indian native rulers of the time and, in many 
places, "the local leadership came invariably from the 
wahabis”. 

"The culmination of the traditional opposition to British 
rule came with the revolt of 1857 in which millions of 
peasants, artisans and soldiers participated. The revolt of 
1857 was to strike British rule to its roots. 

"This mighty upsurge of the people engulfed the regions 
comprising the present Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, 
Delhi, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh and also parts of 
Punjab, Gujarat, Maharashtra and eastern India.” 50 
Thousands of patriots lost their lives in direct clash with 
the British army. Nearly 10,000 perished on the gallows 
and were blown up before the cannon fire with or with¬ 
out trial. Vast majority of them came from the Muslim 
community—from nawabs as well as peasantry; natural¬ 
ly they had to bear the cross side by side with their Hindu 
brethren. 

It was therefore a "nearly national revolt against slavery 
as could happen in the circumstances”. 51 Traditional his¬ 
torians refer the names of Nana Saheb, Tantiatope, Rani 
‘Laxmibai of Jhansi and Kunwar Singh as the valiant 
heroes. Of course they cannot be forgotten. Mangal Pande 
who raised the banner of revolt in Bengal is also remember¬ 
ed. But few remember Moulavi Ahmedullah, sheriff of 
Faizabad, who played a prominent part in organising the 
rebellion against the British rule in 1857. The revolutionary 
forces under him inflicted such heavy losses on the British 
that they declared an award of Rs 50,000 for his capture, 
dead or alive. He was betrayed by the raja of Powain for 
the vast sum of money. He was shot dead, his head cut-off 
and sent to his British master. 

Another outstanding figure was the great politician 

50. Dr Tripathi, Dey and Chandra, Freedom Struggle in India. 

51. Ibid. 
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Azimullah Khan who*acted as a vakeel of Nana Saheb in 
Kanpur in 1834. Returning to India with his knowledge pf 
European politics he propagated, anti-British feelings 
among Indians and took prominent part in the. great 
revolt of 18t57. He escaped to Nepal forests with Nana 
Saheb but died at Bhutwal in 1859 in the midst of 
extreme misery. 

Rani Laxmibai’s courage became the household . story 
throughout Hindustan, so also should Hazarat Mahal 
Begum’s, wife of Nawab Wajed Ali Shah, the deposed 
ruler of Avadh. In similar situations like Rani Laxmibai, 
she rose in rebellion against the British rule in 1857 and 
very soon, along with Moulavi Ahmedullah of Faizabad, 
Tantiatope and Nana Saheb, became one of the principal 
leaders. Assuming real power as a regent she was chiefly 
instrumental in organising the revolutionary forces. She 
issued counterdeclaration in reply to the proclamation by 
Queen Victoria guaranteeing the rights and dignities of 
the princes and of the majority community. She adminis¬ 
tered justice and intensified war effort, coordinating her 
strategy with other leaders like Nana Saheb and Ahmedul¬ 
lah within the possible limits of those days’ nineteenth 
century feudal framework. 

She personally participated in the great battle in defence 
of Lucknow against the British army fully equipped with 
superior power.. After its fall she escaped from Lucknow 
and joined forces with Ahmedullah of Faizabad and had 
been in the thick of the battle of Shahjanpur. Surrounded 
on all sides by British forces she made a bold bid to escape 
in the terai region of Nepal where the remnants of other 
revolutionary forces of Nana Saheb were waiting to be 
regrouped. Exhausted by the suffering and hardship pro¬ 
bably she breathed her last in the lonely mountain terrains 
of Nepal. Her memory is still alive in the songs and folk- 
lore of the people, old and young, throughout the length 
and breadth of Uttar Pradesh, and she is still looked upon 
as one of the great martyrs of India’s freedom. 



3. The Phase of Emerging Nationalism (1857-1905) 

The pejriod 1857 to 1905 may be called the period of emerg¬ 
ing Indian nationalism. Century-long spell of bitter 
anti-imperialist struggle of the Muslim community had 
run its course by 1871. In the midst of postmutiny repres¬ 
sion the wahabis gave their last death-defying battle and 
preferred death and dungeon in the Andaman cellular 
jail than to accept the silver chain of slavery. 

With the proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858 the 
British in India began showing signs of significant changes: 

(1) Taking due note of the existing diversified divisions 
in the Indian society in terms ofi Hindus and Muslims, and 
within the Hindus between the higher castes like brahmin 
and non-brahmin and lower castes like chandals, it was 
decided to initiate the policy of divide and rule (divide et 
empera) in order to perpetuate British rule like that of the 
Romans. 1 

(2) In terms of practical politics a section of British 
officials took a leading role to espouse the cause of Muslim 
upper class; so that they might receive their due share in 
administrative posts and political preeminence within the 
framework of the Council Act of 1861. 2 

(3) It was a time when William Hunter wrote his famous 
book The Indian Musalman and Abul Latif started a Muslim 
literary society in the late 1850s. Sir Syed Ahmed in colla¬ 
boration with Colonel Beek started Anglo-Oriental College 
in Aligarh in 1876. 3 

(4) Solemn pledges were given not to disturb old feudal 

1. Stretchy*s letter to secretary of state, quoted from Dr N. L. 
Gupta, Nehru and Communali&m, p 32. 

2. Cantwal Smith, Modern Islam in India, p 190. 

3. Ibid, p .192. 
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lelations and not to upset the outdated values and age old 
superstitious practices of Indian people. 4 

(5) Ex-civilians like Elliot, Dwason, Elphinstone and 
Brigg were encouraged to write about the history of 
Muslim rule in India— M as an age of Muslim tyranny over 
the Hindus”—where rajputs and marhattas put up a heroic 
resistance. Tod’s, annals of Rajasthan became the much 
coveted book for the early Hindu nationalists to mould 
their emotional makeup to a very great extent. 5 6 

(b). The period also witnessed the diversion of the 
mainstream of nationalism initiated by Raja Ram Mohan, 
Derozio, Rev Krishna Mukherjee, Akhay Kumar Dutta, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusudhan Datta 
and others to a different channel. When Max Muller 
revived the glories of the Aryans, it was eagerly accepted 
and propagated. Rajnarayan Bose organised Hindu me I a 
and wrote a book named Hindu Dharmer • Sresthatya 
{(Superiority of Hindu Dharma).® 

(7) While the ambers of indigo revolt (1859) were 
dying and the last flickering of the wahabi revolt was 
vanishing, in Punjab Ramsingh Kuka, picking up a small 
religious issue, mobilised the sturdy kisans of Punjab who 
were already becoming restive on the issue of land distri¬ 
bution. Baba Ramsingh along with a hundred and forty 
■eight of his followers wye blown up before the cannons. 7 
Only 6 years after another leader of Maharashtra named 
Balwant Phadke (1876-78) under religious garb organised 
the Maharashtra peasants in cooperation with Ibrahim 
Khan to free this land from the firingi rule. This was also 
suppressed. But the religious overtone was dominant. 

(8) It was a period when Dayanand Saraswati founded 
Arya Samaj and concentrated move to the regeneration of 
Hindus, emphasising the supremacy of the Vedas and 

4. ibid, p 192. 

5. Ibid. 

6 . Ibid. 

7. Fanja Singh Bajwa, Kuka Movement, pp 174, 176. 
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Vpartishads. Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Vivekananda and 
his disciple Sister Nivedita gave a new meaning, content 
and direction to emerging nationalism; Hindu mythological 
terms and parables were vigorously and passionately pro¬ 
pagated amongst the Hindu intelligentsia, mainly those 
belongiitg to lower middle class. 

(9) It was an atmosphere in which early constitutional 
opposition movement took its shape when Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh and his famous Amrita Bazar Patrika played most 
notable part. Surendranath Bandopadhay along with' 
Ananda Mohan Bose founded Indian Association (1876). 
Similar organisations sprouted throughout India especially 
in Bombay. Madras and later in Lahore during the 1870s. 
When in 1885 Indian National Congress was born the 
dominant national climate was thus heavily overloaded 
With Hindu revivalist overtone. 

* * * 

.. Here one should pause for a while and make an attempt 
to focus the attention on the process of rethinking in the 
Muslim mind. 

One modern historian categorised the Muslim mind into 
moderhist and traditionalist rather than pro-British and 
anti-British. 8 Amongst the pro-British Muslim leaders Ab¬ 
dul Latif, Sir Syed Ahmed and Amir Ali may be considered 
as a distinct trend. All of them felt dismayed at the un¬ 
fathomable frustration of Muslims, particularly of declin¬ 
ing aristocracy and their retinue including the priestly 
class called ulemas. All of them .opposed the suicidal 
resistance of the wahabis and particuarly negative attitude 
of the ulemas. 

All of them made an earnest plea to accept British rule 
as salvation and made vigorous plea to educate the 
Muslims on western lines, preferring English to Persian. 

Abdul Latif started Literary Society in Calcutta (1859). 
SirByed started Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh (1875). 

8. Dr Tara Chand. History of Freedom Movement, Vol III, p 178; 
Cantwdl Smith, op clt, p 42. 
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Syed Amir Ali’s famous books The Spirit of Islam and The 
History of Saracen gave new confidence to the educated 
Muslims about their past heritage. Although all of, them: 
made a vigorous plea to boycott Indian National Congress 
since it was dominated by a Hinduised nationalism, none¬ 
theless they accepted India as the motherland of the Indian 
Muslims and evinced clear secular approach in the social 
and cultural life. They also wanted to give new orientation 
by interpreting Koran and Hadis in the light of fast¬ 
changing world. 9 

The British government rendered all possible assistance 
to draw Muslim aristocrats to the path of English learning 
initiated by Sir Syed Ahmed, Abdul Latif and Syed Amir 
Ali. During the period from I860 to 1905 there emerged 
an educated Muslim intelligentsia under the direct 
patronage of British authorities. They became allies 
of British government against the rising nationalism and 
national demands put forward by the Congress. 

In the early nineteenth century those who were former 
opponents of British imperialism became their allies; and 
those who were their allies turned into their opponents. 

Muslim renaissance was restricted merely to the learn¬ 
ing of English. They did not have the experience of any 
ideological battle in general, to cross the orbit of infalli¬ 
bility of Islam. 

But it would be wro^g to say that there was no other 
process of thought other than that of Muslim modernists. 
The great sons of the Muslim community, who were better 
known as 'traditionalist ulemas’, came forward with 
complete disregard of the prejudice and inhibitions of their 
own community, and looked beyond the immediate com¬ 
munal gains to the historical growth of India’s national- 
liberation struggle for which they can unreservedly 
demand a rightful recognition in history. 

"The part played by the Darul Ulema in religious, social 
and political life of the Indian Muslims can be legitimately 

9. Dr Tara Chand, op cit; Cantwal Smith, op cit, pp 46-48. 
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interpreted in terms of the aims and objectives that lay 
behind in actions of its founders during the days of 
rebellion,” 10 

"Shamli and Deoband are as a matter of fact the two 
sides of one and the same picture. The difference lies only 
in weapons. Now the sword and spear were replaced by 
the pen and the tongue. There at Shamli in order to secure 
political independence and freedom for religion and 
culture,, resort was made to violence, here at Deoband,. a 
start was made to achieve the same goal through peaceful 
means. The roads, though diverging from each other, led 
towards the same destination. It was undoubtedly a great 
achievement and remarkable was the vitality and enthusi¬ 
asm of the Muslims who within a short span of time after 
the fateful days of 1857 and under the most discouraging 
circumstances were able to start afresh to devise ways and 
means for the safeguarding of their religion and culture, 
threatened as they saw by the British official educat'onal 
system.” 11 

The founders of Darul Ulema Deoband represented the 
rebellious spirit of the disgruntled Muslims since the 
days of farazia movement. They were determined not to 
surrender before the resultant sufferings after their failure 
in 1857 and recoil into a fatal inactivity. 

The founders of the Darul Ulema Deoband actively parti¬ 
cipated in the rebellion, organised the masses outside Delhi, 
and for a while were successful in ousting the British 
authority from the area they were working in. The centre 
of their activity was Shamli, a small town in the present 
district Muzaffarnagar (UP) not far from Delhi. Haji 
Imadullah (1817-99) who after the collapse of the uprising 
migrated to Mecca was the imam of jehad in Shamli and 
Maulana Mohamed Qasim Nanawatabi (1832-80) and 
Rashid \Ahmed Gangobi (1828-1905) acted as the com¬ 
manders of the forces. Qadi Maulana Madni in his Naqshr 

10. Dr Faruqui, Deoband and the Demand for Pakisthan, p 50. 

11. Ibid, p 20; Dr Tara Chanda, op cit, Vol III, p 256. 
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Hayat (Vol 2) gives an interesting and authentic report of 
their brave dee's during the days of the rebellion and 
narrates the story of their fortunate escape from the 
•dutches of the ruthless British vengeance that followed the 
suppression of the uprising. 12 

They were fully conscious of the fact that the British 
rule now, more powerful than before, was not going to 
help them in their efforts to live up to the standards of 
their religious and cultural heritage. Nor did they believe 
in a policy of compromise and appeasement, yet they were 
to march and they marched forward independently, reject¬ 
ing all, official interference and relying on divine assist¬ 
ance and sincere religiousity of the brethren, organising 
themselves as "half-monastic and half-knightly medieval 
Muslim secret societies... It was a secret underground 
organisation of the teachers and students of the Darul 
Ulum and the educated landed nobility. The religious 
restraints on educational efforts at the Darul Ulum 
clashed with its political aims. But the anti-British 
character of the religious societies that preserved the 
traditions of the 1857-59 uprising created objective 
grounds for overcoming religious exclusiveness and unify¬ 
ing the efforts of the various castes and religions in the 
liberation movement. The Deoband centre gravitated to¬ 
wards Congress and was closely associated with the radical 
wing of the Indian national bourgeoisie on the eve of first 
■world war..” 12 * 


National liberation entered into a significant phase on 
28 December 1885 when Indian National Congress was 
born in Bombay. During this phase of constitutional 
agitation, more validly termed as period of moderate 
ascendancy (1885-1905), leading Muslims like Badruddin 

12. Dr Faruqui, op cit, p 22. 

12a. Y. V. Gankovsky, L. R. Gordon-Polonskaya, A History of 
Pakistan (1947-58). 
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Tayabji and Rahmatullah Siani came forward to serve the 
Congress and adorned the chair of the Congress president. 
Many Muslim scholars and divines like Moulana Shibli 
Nomani did not hesitate to Stand solidly behind the Cong¬ 
ress. Tayabji, president of the third session of the Congress 
in 1887, -was elected as a delegate to the Congress on behalf 
of the Anjuman-i-Islam. In his presidential address he 
emphatically argued to show how unreasonable it was for 
any of the important communities of India to remain aloof 
from the Indian National Congress which was the nation’s 
ray of hope. Rahmatullah Siani, president of the twelfth 
session of the Congress, very ably countered the seventeen- 
point arguments advanced by the orthodox and the Anglo¬ 
phil Muslims against joining the Congress. 13 Besides, Mir 
Humayun Karman, a wealthy Muslim, donated five 
thousand rupees for the Madras session of the Congress. 
Another influential Muslim merchant of Bombay, Ali 
Mohammad Bhimji, worked untiringly for popularising the 
Congress in the villages. 13 * 

* * r, * * 

Besides Moulana Shibli Nomani many other notable* 
Muslim divines like Moulana Rashid Ahmed Gangoi, 
Moulana Sulfulla, Molla Mohammed Shiraji, eta dedicated 
themselves to work for the Congress. During the period of 
the constitutional movement of the Congress against the 
partition of Bengal it took the form of widespread national 
movement. British government sought the help of Nawab 
Salimullah of Dacca to alienate Muslims from the influence 
of Hindu political leaders. By his instigation and "propa¬ 
ganda tour” an atmosphere of communal riots was created 
in Comilla (East Bengal). However, despite one or two. 
unhappy incidents, many Muslim leaders of Bengal enthu- 


13. Unpublished monograph on the Muslim president of Indian 
National Congress by Dr Z. A. Nizami. 

13a. Dr Tara Chand, op eit, Vol III, p 256; Provat Gangopadhyay, 
Rashtriya Andcfianer Khasra, p 56. 
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siastically participated in the antipartition movement; 
among those participated mention should be made, of 
TChwaja Atikulla, a partner of the Nawab Estate of Dacca. 
He declared openly, "I may tell you at once that it is in¬ 
correct that Mussalmans of East Bengal are in favour of 
partition of Bengal. Real fact is that it is openly a few lead¬ 
ing Mussalmans who for their own purpose support the 
measure.” Also, on behalf of the Central Mohammedan As¬ 
sociation, Nawab Amir Hossain issued a statement ques¬ 
tioning the justification of the government’s plan of 
Bengal’s partition. 14 

Muslim leaders put their signatures by hundreds in an 
appeal issued for collection of fund under the auspices of 
antipartition fund. 15 

‘'When the movement spread among the students after 
the meeting held on 6 August 1905 a very exciting student 
movement started in Berhampore under the leadership o i 
Abdul Ahmed Yushuf Jilani.” lfi 

The documents in government archives pertaining to the 
movement against partition of Bengal—popularly known 
■*swadeshi movement’—prove that throughout East Bengal 
in different districts a good number of mass meetings were 
held in Mymensingh (110), Dacca (75), Comilla (65), 
Barisal (80), Chittagong (30), Noakhali (70), Calcutta 
(200) and Faridpur (50). 

In all these meetings a large number of Muslim masses 
-assembled and Muslim leaders delivered speeches. A good 
number of pleaders, mukhtars , teachers and talukdars were 
among speakers. 17 

In protest against the partition of Bengal a mammoth 
gathering was held in Town Hall of Calcutta on 7 August 
1905 and the main resolution was seconded by Maulavi 
Hasibuddin Ahmed.. 

14. Dr Sumit Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, p 170; Freedom Move¬ 
ment Deposit (West Bengal State Archive). 

15. Antipartition Papers, Freedom Movement Deposit, No 60. 

16. Ibid; Provat Gangopadh&y, op cit, p 44. 

17. Antipartition papers; Provat Gangopadhay, op cit;. Dr Sumit 
“Sarkar, op cit. 
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'‘'Many eloquent speakers of Muslim community deliver- 
•ed lectures in the parks urging the people to participate 
in the swadeshi ^movement. Among the important persons 
who took part, the names of barrister Abdul Rasul, Kasim, 
Dedar Bux, Deen Mohammed Ghafur, Liaquat Hussain, 
Ismail Siraji, Abdul Halim-Ghaznavi, etc. are worth 
mentioning”. 18 

Barrister Abdul Rasul was subjected to tremendous phy¬ 
sical and mental torture while he was presiding over the 
Barisal conference. While Mukunda Das was stirring up 
rural Bengal by his powerful patriotic song and Aswini 
Kumar Datta was picking up youth of Barisal for some dan¬ 
gerous acts, Moulavi Ismail Siraji stirred up the people by 
his fiery speeches to defy the British raj. He was imprison¬ 
ed for a year. Chandmiah of Korotia (Tangail) also courted 
jail defying the ban. 

Terrified at such a firm stand on the part of a section 
of Muslim middle class and the extent of response it re 
ceived from different parts of India, specially in Maharash¬ 
tra, Punjab and Tamilnadu, the British government added 
a clause to the Constitutional Reform Act of 1909 (Moriey- 
Minto Reform) in the form of a communal award in order 
to undermine the broad basis of the growing Hindu-Muslim 
unity. This act made the antistruggle Muslim aristocracy 
jubilant. 18 

But the rising Muslim intellectuals were not satisfied. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, leader of the liberal wing, was still 
regarded as one of respected leaders in the Congress. 

In the meantime Punjab was also in a state of ferment 
due to the Colonisation Bill, the Land Alienation Act 
(Amendment) Bill and the abnormal increase in land re¬ 
venue in the Rawalpindi district 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the course of a letter referred to 
Sardar Ajit Singh and Syed Hyder Riza as voicing the 


18. Provat Gangopadhay, op eit. 

19: C. P. BucUaftd, Bengal Under the Lieutenant Governor, p ‘158; 
W. C. Smith, op cit, pp 195-96. 1 *• 
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popular indignation, representing a solid bulk of public 
opinion, when it would be a madness to ignore or to treat 
with contempt. 20 

To split the patriotic forces, the British directly en¬ 
couraged the establishment of communal political parties. 
While the reforms were still in the preparatory stage, the 
British took a hand in the establishment, almost at one time 
(1906), of two communal parties—the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League. 21 


20. JLala Lajpat Rai, The Story of My Deportation. 

21. Gattkovsky, etc., op cit. 



4. Epoch of Armed Struggle (1900-34) 

As the storm of the swadeshi movement subsided in the 
year 1907 the rumbling of another storm was heard. 

The advent of agniyuga, an age of militant nationalism, 
added a glorious new chapter in the history of freedom 
struggle in India. 

Actually the idea of organising the secret, revolution¬ 
ary societies was an old one. During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury sannyasis and fakirs organised first group of secret 
societies. It was followed by the wahabis of the nineteenth 
century. At a time when Balwant Phadke 1 (1876) of Ma¬ 
harashtra along with Ibrahim Khan, a rohilla leader, took 
up the thread from the wahabis and made an unsuccess¬ 
ful bid to rise against the British raj, Jamaluddin A1 
Afghani 2 made an extensive tour contacting various 
brands of nationalist Muslim i demos like Shibli Nomani, 
Bashid Ahmed Gangoi, young Mohamudal Hassan, a fire¬ 
brand fighter and teacher in Deoband School, 8 in order 
to bring them onto the path of armed resistance against 
infidel firingis. 

The period 1900 to 1909 also witnessed the birth of va¬ 
rious secret revolutionary societies in India. Abhinaba 
Bharati in Maharashtra, Mitramela in Tamilnadu, 
Atmaunnati Anushilan, Suhrid, Sadhana, Brati, Sadesh 
Bandhab samities in Bengal made their appearance, while 
Bharatmata Samiti was formed in ‘Punjab. 4 

Damodar Savarkar in Bombay, Shaymji Krishna Varma 
and Madame Cama in London and Paris, Aurobindo Ghosh 
and Nivedita in Bengal, Ajit Singh and Baba Kishan 

1. Maharastra Freedom Movement Paper: Dr, B. B. Mazomder, AfttJ- 
tant Nationalism, p 64. 

2. Dr Tara Chand, History of Freedom, Movement, Vol HI. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Sedition Committee Report; Car Campbell, Political Troubles in 
India, 1907-17; Jadu Gopal Mukhapadhay, Blplabt Jibaner SmrttL 
im-3 
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Singh in Punjab were few of the pioneers of revolution* 
ary movement aiming to drive away the foreigners from 
this land. By 1909 after Alipore, Dacca and Barisal, Nasik 
and Tinnevelly conspiracy cases the first phase of revo¬ 
lutionary movement had run its course. 0 

At a time when Aga Khan and Lord Sinha were com¬ 
peting with each other in their demonstration of loyalty 
to the British raj, Khudiram, a young lad of eighteen be¬ 
longing to the Jugantar Group of Anushilan Party was 
hanged in the Muzaffarpur jail on the charge of murdering 
Mrs Kennedy on 11 August 1908. Before his arrest he was 
given shelter by an unnamed Muslim lady known to be the 
sister ofMoulvi Abdul Waheed, a compatriot of the vete¬ 
ran revolutionary leader Dr B. N. Dutta. Both of them wor¬ 
ked for the liberation of India during the first world war in 
Germany. The legendary didi of Khudiram 5 6 was this 
Muslim lady who, braving all the risks, did not flinch in 
making enquiries about Khudiram’s welfare in last few 
days before he was hanged 7 and providing affectionate 
shelter earlier. Almost in the same year (1909) Kanailal 
was hanged in Alipore and Mad an Dhingra in London. It 
marked the end of the first phase. The rise of revolution¬ 
ary activities centring round Deoband School 8 9 was the 
most remarkable testimony of the Muslim participation 
in this new phase called in history as agniyuga. 

In spite of the overall religious overtone that existed 
in all these samities Deoband School, under the leadership 
of Mahmudal Hasan, infused to be sidetracked and went 
in full preparation, both ideological and organisational, to 
liberate India from the British yoke. 6 

Within India the mission had its headquarters at Deo* 
band and branches in Delhi, Dinapur, Amrot and Karanji 
Kheda, and Chakwal of Nazarat-ul Maarif was established 


5. Ibid. 

6. Dr B. N. Datta, AprakashHa RafneMk Whash, Vol I, p 62. 

7. Ibid, Vol I, appendix; Kalinath Sen, Khudiram in Prabasi, p 75; 
Dr Tarachand, op ctt, Vol IL p 255. 

8. Dr Faruqi, op cit; Dr Tarachand, op cit, Vol II, p 208. 

9. Ibid. 
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with Hakim Ajmal Khan and Vaquaral Mulk of Aligarh 
as patrons. 10 

By the year 1910 dark clouds gathered on international 
horizon. Germany and Britain were heading towards war. 
Revolutionaries both inside and outside India became 
very restive. Inside India all the parties were united un¬ 
der Bashbehari and Jatin Mukherji. In America at San 
Francisco Gadar Revolutionary Party was bom (1916) 
with its centres in England, Paris, Brussels, Batavia and 
Hong Kong. 

Among the great stalwarts were included Lala Har- 
dayal, Prof Barkatullah, Raja Mahendra Pratap, He* 
ramba Gupta, Abinash Bhattacharya, Biren Chattopadhay, 
Champakaraman Pillai, Dr Mansur, Mr Abdul Waheb, 
Dilip Singh, etc. 11 

First move to rise on 21 February 1915 failed due to 
betrayal. There was a premature uprising at Singapore 
on 15 February 1915. 13 Singapore was free for 4 days. It 
was suppressed. More than 200 were shot 
Outside India a small independent principality on the 
North-Western Frontier was chosen as the centre of activity. 
The followers of Syed Ahmed Shahid and Maulavi Inayet 
Ali and Sharafat Ali who still continued to carry on jehad 
against British supported this nucleus of the armed 
forces. 

Haji Turang Zai was appointed their leader. The neigh¬ 
bouring tribesmen and volunteers from India were ex¬ 
pected to join them. It was hoped that the amir of Afgan- 
istan would lend his support 18 

The armed rising was not planned as purely a Muslim 
affair. From Punjab the Sikhs and from Bengal the re* 
volutionary party members were invited to cooperate. A 
home was taken on rent to accommodate them near Mah- 
mudal Hasan's residence in Deoband. There preparations 

10. Ibid. 

11. Dr B. N. Datta, op cit, Vol II; Dr Abinash Bhattacharya, HardayeA 
— Forty-four Months in Germany and Turkey, p 19; Jadu Gopal 
Mukhopadhay, op cit; Mahendra Pratap, Autobiography. 

12. Car Campbell, op cit. 

13. Dr Tara Chand, op cit, Vol II, p 255. 
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were carried out in secret. Obeidullah Sindhi worked at 
Deoband and organised the Jamiat-ul Ansar. Later he 
was sent to Delhi where a second attempt was being 
made through North-Western Frontier in which Gadar 
Party and Muslim revolutionaries of Deoband School 
were deeply involved. As a part of this joint scheme a 
provisional Azad Hind government was formed in 1916 in 
Afganisthan with the support of Germany and Turkey. 
Raja Mahendra Pratap became the president and Prof 
Barkatullah was the prime minister with Obeidullah 
Sindhi as deputy prime minister/ 4 

In the official documents the name of Syed Obeidullah 
is mentioned on several occasions at the time of the first 
world war. Obeidullah belonged to the province of Sind. 
He organised revolutionary parties in Delhi, Punjab and 
NWF Province and made an appeal to the Afgan govern¬ 
ment to render assistance in their armed struggle against 
the British. 

For various reasons it was not possible for the Afgan 
government to respond. Obeidullah sent an appeal to the 
Russian tsar to terminate the alliances with the British 
government and to help Indian patriots in their struggle 
against the British. 

Besides Obeidullah, Mohammed Abdullah, Fateh Mah¬ 
mud, Inahammad Ali were among those Muslim revolu¬ 
tionaries whose names were referred in the documents in 
connection with the famous Silk Letters Conspiracy 
(1916). 18 * 

Maulana Malmudal Hasan was one of the foremost 
leaders in this rebellion. He along with Moulavi Ansari 
and Obeidullah launched an allout campaign among 
Muslim soldiers of the Middle East relying on active co¬ 
operation of Ghalib Pasha, the Turkish governor. 

Miah Ansari and Sheikh Abdur Rahman at Hyderabad 
joined them. All the letters written in secret code on 
silk to Mahmudal Hasan in Hezaz (see appendix) were 


14. Raja Mahendra Pratap, op cit; Dr Tara Chand, op c it, Vol III, 
P 255; Sedition Committee Report. 

15. Ibid. 
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intercepted by the British. Ghalib Pasha and other 
Muslim revolutionaries were put under arrest by the 
betrayal of the sheriff of Mecca. Consequently the conspi¬ 
racy failed. A large number of armymen and a good num« 
ber of Muslim students belonging to the Muslim revolu- 
lionary parties were arrested and convicted to longterm 
rigorous imprisonment. 16 It is not possible here to assess 
in detail the contribution of these revolutionaries who 
voluntarily laid down their lives or courted long terms of 
imprisonment in their thoroughly futile attempt for re¬ 
volution during the days of the first world war. And in 
this regard, the collection of authentic materials is still 
to be completed. The attempt that was initiated by 
Jatin Mukherjee, Rashbehari Bose along with the 
revolutionary leaders banished abroad like Biren Das 
Gupta, Heramba Gupta, Naren Bhattarcharjee (M. N. 
Roy), Raja Mahendra Pratap, Ali Mansur, Prof Barka- 
tullah and others, attracted those revolutionaries who 
were actively working inside the army ranks of Singa¬ 
pore, Mandalay, Rangoon, Java and Sumatra. They were 
predominantly Muslims. In different ports and docks the 
Muslim seamen helped to distribute the revolutionary 
newspaper Zahani Islam and leaflets. In one of its issues 
there was an appeal by Enver Pasha of Egypt to Hindus 
and Muslims: "You are soldiers of the same ranks. You 
are just like two brothers. The hated Britishers are your 
enemy. You attain greatness by participating in the cru¬ 
sade (jehad) for liberation. And marching hand in hand 
with brothers, achieve India’s freedom.” 

Due to organised attempt 130th Baluchi Regiment rais¬ 
ed high the banner of revolt in 'Rangoon, Bangkok and 
Singapore in January 1915. On 15 February 1915 5th 
Light Infantry revolted in Singapore. All these troops 
mainly consisted of Muslim soldiers. 

These revolts ended in failure. Two of the rebels were 
hanged and forty three were shot dead. And the rest of 
them were given transportation for life to the Andaman 
Islands. 


16. Sedition Committee Report. 
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In the second Mandalay Conspiracy Case in 1917 three 
rebel soldiers were sentenced to death. They were 
Mustafa Hossain of Jaipur, Amar Singh of Ludhiana and 
Ali Ahmed of Faizabad. In June 1915 at Singapore Keshim 
Ismail Khan Mansur, a rich merchant, was sentenced to 
death on the charge of forging contact with the army 
camp. In March 1915 three armymen Rasullah Khan, 
Imtiaz Ali and Rukhnuddin were sentenced to death on 
a charge of rebellion. They declined to beg mercy for 
their lives and, embracing one another, they gallantly 
mounted the gallows. In March 1915 in Singapore 15 
NCOs revolted. Among them Havildar Suleman, Naik 
Munshi Khan, Naik Jafar Ali Khan, Naik Abdul Rezzak, 
along with seven other Sikh colleagues, courted death 
like true revolutionaries. 17 

In another note on the New Mohamedan Revolutionary 
Party in Bengal 18 a secret police agent who, on the oc¬ 
casion of the All-India Muslim League session of 
Amritsar, mentioned that ''Moulana Muniruzaman Islama* 
bad of Chittagong, assistant nizam (manager of Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, Bengal), mentioned to me that a printed 
letter of 'the provisional government of India was re¬ 
ceived by his party from Kabul, Afghanistan, and that he 
would show it to me if he was convinced of my loyalty. He 
(Islamabad) mentioned that an army was shortly going to 
attack India. By his party Muniruzaman meant those people 
who shared the ideals of Moulavi Obeidullah Sindhi.’ ” 

* * ♦ 

Mahmudal Hasan 186 became one of the moving spirits 
in this scheme to drive the British from this land. He was 
ably assisted by Husain Ahmed Madni. They incited the 
Muslim army to revolt Ultimately they were betrayed 
by the sheriff of Hefaz and kept in Malta fort up to 1918. 
More than 200 rebel Muslim soldiers were shot in Basra. 

17. Sedition Committee Report (appendix); Car Campbell, op cit. 

18. Home Pn>8 Pile No 153 of 1920, mentioned in the article written! 
by Kalipada Biswas in Amrita Bazar Patrika, (969 annual. 

18a. Dr Tara Chand, op cit, Vol 11, p 256; Husain Ahmed Madni, 
Naqshi Hayat; Safarnamai, Sheik-ul-Hind, 1922. 
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Due to this revolt hundreds of Muslim youths of Punjab* 
North-Western Frontier and Sind were imprisoned. 

In spite of social and political limitations in determining 
the objectives of this revolutionary movement, a number 
of other Muslim youngmen came forward with their own 
plan. In this connection the name Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad was associated in the British archival record. In 
his autobiography India Wins Freedom Maulana has just 
touched the point that he came into contact with the 
Anushilan Samiti leader Aurobindo Ghosh through Shyam 
Sundar Chakravarti. After his tour in the Middle East, 
Afghanistan, Peshawar and northern India, Azad organised 
a revolutionary society named Habibullah in Calcutta. 
Earlier he started a paper call Al Hillal. His society was 
organised on the model of Maniktala. Muslim youth was 
asked to take an oath in Kiddirpur Kabrasthan by touch¬ 
ing Koran to serve and die for the cause of motherland. 181 * 

The name of the society, as given in police record, was 
Darul Irshad (Divinity College). Student seeking admis¬ 
sion to the society was to be unmarried and he would be 
required to renounce the worldly pursuits. According to in¬ 
telligence reports, 'Azad’s society came into being in the 
early part of 1913 when Balkhan war was in progress and 
it was then believed to (be) nothing less than a secret 
society. Azad is a dangerous character, it is therefore 
desirable that a careful watch should be kept on the society 
and its members.” 186 

According to intelligence reports amongst important 
members of Maulana Azad’s party were all Bengali Mus¬ 
lims, e.g. Fazlul Haq Shelbarshi (Comilla), Syed Jala- 
luddin Ahmed (Khulna), Abdur Rezak -Khan (Hakimpur, 
24-Parganas), Moulana Muniruzaman Islamabad (Chit¬ 
tagong), Kutubuddin Ahmed (Azad’s secretary) andBadsha 
Mia (Faridpur). It was further recorded that Jalaluddin 
Ahmed of Khulna, a prominent member of Azad’s secret 

18b. Maulana Azad, India Wins Freedom, p 9. 

18c. Home Prog File No 838 (1917) mentioned in the article "The 
Moslem Wing of Bengal National’ by Kalipada Biswas in Amrita Bator 
Patrika, 197S annual. 
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party, succeeded in organising a mixed band of Hindu* 
Muslim revolutionaries in Bengal. Jalaluddin’s head* 
quarter was Tentulia (24-Parganas). The men under him 
were suspected to have taken a gun from zamindar kachari 
in Tala in 1916 and to have murdered one Muslim sus¬ 
pected to be a police informer. The principal members 
belonging to Jalaluddin’s group were Mohendra Mitra, 
Sachindra Datta, Saraj Krishna, Syed Samsuddin and 
Ananta Kumar Dev of Naloanga. Janab Abdur Hezak 
Khan was Azad’s recruiting agent from different groups 
of Hindus and Muslims of Jessore, Khulna, Barisal and 
Faridpur district. He came in contact with wellknown 
revolutionary Puma Chandra Das of Madaripur. 

On his release in January 1920 Azad, according to the 
police record, resumed his plan of organising the secret 
society and in 1921 sent Fazlul Haq Shelbarshi to Bolshevik 
camp at Kabul with an introduction letter. He however 
was arrested with the letter while trying to go across the 
NWF. 

Revolutionary movement of all varieties aiming to 
drive the British out with the connivance of Germany and 
Turkey however failed with the defeat of central powers 
in 1918. 

But it was more than compensated when the Bolshevik 
revolution took place in Russia on 7 November 1917. The 
international centre of Indian revolution had suddenly 
shifted form Berlin to Moscow and Tashkent. 

The year 1918 saw the turning point in the history of 
freedom struggle in general and of the armed uprising in 
particular. 

All the variety of revolutionary partisans accepted the 
temporary reverse and made strategic retreat 

October revolution in Russia (1917), abolition of 
khalifate, consequential to the rise of Kamel Ataturk of 
Turkey, the rise of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi in 
Congress politics (after the death of Gopal Krishna Go- 
khale and Balgangadhar Tilak) and, lastly, the home-rule 
movement carried forward by Tilak and Dr Annie Besant 
provided a new background for the Indian revolutionaries 
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to reexamine the validity of armed resistance as a me- 
thod of struggle. 

The national situation was further surcharged by the 
■soaring prices and massive unemployment amongst 
the youth and toiling masses. Out of this situation deve¬ 
loped four currents of movement: 

(1) Rise of economic mass movement of the toiling peo¬ 
ple reflected in the growth of All-India Trade Union 
Movement (1919). 

(2) Rise of political mass movement demanding demo¬ 
cratic rights against the repressive Rowlatt Act and the 
fulfilment of wartime pledge to grant autonomy. 

(3) Rise of political mass movement demanding the 
restoration of the former position of power of khalifate. 

(4) Rise of New Violence Party and other partisan 
groups—known as ’revolt groups’—as against the pusillani¬ 
mous policy of inaction by the leaders of classical revo¬ 
lutionary parties, e.g. Anushilan, Jugantar, Gadar and 
Deobandis, etc. Leaders of these parties had an informal 
agreement (except with Deobandis) with the British gov¬ 
ernment through Gandhiji not to resort to violent method 
in the immediate future. 19 Classical revolutionary move¬ 
ment henceforth entered upon a new phase, which 
witnesses the following trends: 

(1) The rise of New Violence Party of Santosh Mitra 
and Dakhineswar group; (2) Bengal Volunteers Group of 
Dacca; (3) Chittagong Republican Army of Surya Sen; 
(4) Mechuabazar group consisting of rebels from Anu¬ 
shilan and Jugantar; (5) Hindus than Republican Army 
(in North India) which some time later 1 became Hindusthan 
Socialist Republican Army led by Chandra Shekhar Azad, 
Manmath Nath Gupta and later joined by Bhagat Singh. 

This last phase (1924-34) constituted the epilogue of the 
drama which started since 1899 from the first revolution¬ 
ary outburst at Poona. At a time when Gandhiji kepi 

19. Fortnightly Report of Intelligence Branch 1924 (Freedom Move¬ 
ment Paper Deposit No 16); Dr Jadugopal Mukhopadhay, op cit, p 
402; Pulakesh De Sarkar, Biplab Sadhana; Anantalal Singh, 
Chattagram Yuva Bidroha. 
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himself completely aloof from the national struggle by 
calling a retreat after Chouri Choura incident (1922), 
leaving thereby all the freedom fighters on the lurch, 
Gopinath Shaha, a member of New Violence Party, a split 
from Bipin Ganguly’s group, attempted on the life of 
Charles Tegart. He was hanged on 20 March 1924. 

In 1922 in Chittagong a political robbery was commit* 
ted by Surya Sen, Ananta Singh and others. They were 
arrested and tried but, being acquitted, kept in indefinite 
detention. 

In 1924 a spate of arrests followed in which all the 
leaders of Jugantar, Anushilan, Atmaunnati and Gadar 
Party were arrested and kept in detention till 1928. 

In December 1928 in Calcutta the revolutionaries 
throughout India, mainly in northern India, met in a con* 
ference and decided for a joint action. 20 The plan however 
could not be organised since Chattagram revolt flared up 
on 18 April 1930 all on a sudden. 

Extensive arrests followed in its wake. Earlier Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeshwar Dutta made a valiant bid to 
impress upon the British rulers and Indian people their 
voice of protest against the Trade Disputes Act and Press 
Act (1929). In the second Lahore Conspiracy Case, Bhagat 
Singh, Raj Guru and Shukdev were hanged (23 March 
1931). 

The role of Muslim community during this phase of 
revolutionary upsurge cannot be dealt with fully for want 
of space. In Uttar Pradeslf Ashfaqullah became a house¬ 
hold name along with Chandra Shekhar Azad and 
Bhagat Singh. He was a member of Hindusthan Socialist 
Republican Army. Death sentence was passed on him 
along with three others of the Kakori Conspiracy Case. 
Rajen Lahiri, Roshan Singh and Ram Prasad Bismil were 
associated with him. It was hinted that simple confession 
involving his comrades would secure his release. But 
Ashfaqullah scornfully rejected the proposal. The day be¬ 
fore his hanging, while meeting his countless relations and 

20. Interview with Surendra Mohan Ghosh; Bhupendra Kumar 
Datta, Biplaber Padachinha. 
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friends at the Faizabad jail, he told his sobbing nephew: 

"If I am not allowed to observe the last ceremony of 
the noblest ordeal with all dignity and steadiness then the 
sanctity of the occasion will be tarnished. Today I feel 
myself worthy of honour with the hope that a sacred and 
great responsibility for the liberation of motherland has 
been entrusted to me. You should feel happy and proud 
that one of yours is fortunate enough to offer his life. You 
must remember that the Hindu community has dedicated 
great souls like Khudiram and Kanailal. To me this is a 
good fortune that, belonging to the Muslim community, I 
have acquired the privilege of following the footsteps of 
those great martyrs.” 21 

On that day, standing before the execution platform, 
Ham Prasad and Ashfaqullah chanting the verses of Gita 
and Koran courted gallows. 

"We shall be bom again, shall meet again and shall 
jointly fight once again for the cause of the motherland 
as comrades-in-arms.” 

These were the last words of Ham Prasad Bismil. 

• * * 

Amongst others who were associated in a different 
action was Abdul Momin of Atmaunnati group who later 
on became one of the active members of Communist Party. 
Abdur Hezaq Khan, who belonged to Independence Party, 
was more closely linked up with Abul Kalam Azad. They 
worked amongst Jugantar, Anushilan and all the revolt 
groups on the basis of common minimum programme, i.e. 
the supply of arms. But both of them were interested in 
the Bolshevik path of mass revolution. 22 

Serajul Haq and Hamidul Haq of Hooghly were long 
associated with Bhupati Mazumdar, one of the leaders of 
Jugantar Party. They suffered longterm imprisonment 
in Andaman. 

Amongst the Muslim youths who were connected with 
the Jugantar Party the name of Muksuddin Ahmed of 

21. K. K. Ghosh, Roll of Honour; Manmath Nath Gupta, They 
Lived Dangerously. 

22. Home Prog File 196-99. 
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Netrokona was well known to the Bengal revolutionaries. 

Other revolutionary workers were Moulavi Gyashuddin 
Ahmed, Nasiruddin Ahmed, his daughter Rezia Khatun 
and Abdul Kader of Jamalpur. They were all associated 
with Jugantar Party. They suffered imprisonment and 
braved sufferings for the sake of revolutionary ideals. 38 

Prominent among those who belonged to the revolt group 
were Walinewaz, Mohamed Ismail, Zahiruddin, Chandmiah 
of Kishoreganj and the revolutionary workers like Altafali 
who was associated with the Anushilan Party. 24 

From 1920 onwards Alimuddin (Master Sahib), another 
less known but generous and courageous figure, played a 
significant part along with Khagen Das, Suren Bardhan 
and Krishna Adhikari in organising revolutionary units 
on the outskirts of the Dacca city which later developed 
as a revolutionary party known as Bengal Volunteers. 

He could not continue his work for long: poverty and 
starvation ultimately threw him into the jaws of death. His 
organising ability and sense of revolutionary discipline were 
uncommon. He drew many a patriotic Muslim on his side. 25 

In Bogra Dr Fazlul Kader Chowdhury spent long years 
in the Andaman cellular jail as a member of Anushilan 
Samiti in Hilli Robbery Case. 

Next to Mymensingh, revolutionaries of Chittagong had 
considerable mass base amongst the Muslims. This was 
the reason why in spite of persistent efforts of the British 
government communal riots could not be instigated after 
the murder of the oppressive officer Assanullah. When the 
youths of Hindu families were kept behind the bars, the 
doors of Muslim families were open to provide shelter and 
food for the underground revolutionaries at a great peril. In 
Kalarpol fighting, all the five Hindu fighters received food 
and care from the adjoining Muslim peasants. 

A Muslim peasant saved the life of Ambika Chakravarti 
and offered many of their comrades shelter and food after 
Jallalabad fighting. Eradutullah, a Muslim youth, gave 

23. Interview with Jagadish Mazumdar. 

24. Interview with Sudanshu Adhikari and Snxendra Mohan Ghosh. 

25. Bhupendra Kishore Raskhit Roy, Sabar Alakhey, p 147. 
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all protection to the revolutionary leader Ananta Singh 
and safely escorted him to the den of Jugantar revolution¬ 
aries in Calcutta. Mir Mohammed was one of the most 
active organisers who sheltered many Chittagong heroes in 
the midst of unprecedented terror. He was arrested and 
tortured but refused to divulge any secret of his activities. 
He was thrown into Buxar fort which shattered his health. 

On numerous occasions, Surya Sen, Kalpana Datta, 
Tarakeswar Dastidar, Kali Dey of Chittagong revolt fame 
had to take shelter in the huts of Muslim peasantry of 
Chittagong villages. Even in the face of such horrible 
torture and agony the sad faces of the Muslim masses did 
not escape the attention of Surya Sen. Up to this day 
the tale of those patriotic Muslim peasants can be heard 
in the countryside of Chittagong bringing tears to the eyes 
of each and every revolutionary there. "They have 
lost many things in life but what they have still retained 
as a cherished treasure is the simple undaunted love of 
the Muslim peasantry", Kalpana Datta puts.it in an inter* 
view. 36 Chattagram rebellion was the signal for a series 
of daring actions throughout northern India on a wider 
scale. Attempts were made against the life of European 
and Indian officers and traitors. Political robberies were 
also committed. 

In East Bengal almost all the middle class families were 
affected. Many youths laid down their lives smilingly. 

"Thousands of common Muslim peasantry shed tears in 
sorrow and anger for having to witness Surya Sen badly 
assaulted and enchained in front of Patia police station. 
When a European sergeant started, assaulting Kalpana 
Datta it drew spontaneous defiant protest from a parami¬ 
litary Indian officer... Thousands of Muslim peasants ex¬ 
pressed gratitute with silent tears in their eyes." 

All these revolutionary masses raised the mute protests 
on every occasion. No amount of malicious propaganda 
can wash off the undying saga of these Muslim patriots 
for the cause of freedom of the motherland. 

26. Interviews with Kalpana Joshi (Datta), Ganesh Ghosh, Prof 
Santiranjan Sen (on Mir Mohammed), Anantalal Singh and Kali 
Dey. 



5. National Mass Struggle and Indian 
Muslims (1919-34) 

In an earlier chapter effort was made to trace the role of 
Muslim community in the building of the Indian National 
Congress, political organisation of the struggling bourgeosie 
to press its demand in the name of the Indian people. In the 
swadeshi movement of 1905-07 their role was not insignifi¬ 
cant. But during the period from 1907 to 1917 Indian 
National Congress was more pronounced in its nonentity 
than in its existence. After the division at Surat in 1907 it 
suffered almost a total eclipse; only in 1916 the Congress 
could once again see a revival, with Congress and Muslim 
League for the first time having a joint session in Lucknow 
demanding autonomy for India. 1 

The Lucknow Congress (1916) was the first united Con¬ 
gress since 1908. The home-rule agitation had infused a 
fighting spirit into it. An understanding was achieved with 
the Muslim leaders such as Maulana Azad, Ansari and 
Ajmal Khan. So long led by the feudal elements, the league 
was outgrowing the limited political outlook of the Aligarh 
school, thus taking a more militant attitude. With the sup- 
pression of Azad’s All Hillal and Mohammad Ali’s Comrade , 
the nationalists among the Muslim leaders were ready for 
cooperation with the Congress. The result was the Lucknow 
pact. Balgangadhar Tilak played an important role in bring¬ 
ing the Congress and Muslim League together, because he 
realised that the success could be achieved only through 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 2 The Lucknow pact was an important 
step forward in achieving Hindu-Muslim unity. But, accord¬ 
ing to Gandhiji, "it was a pact for power between the edu- 

1. Dr Tara Chand, op cit, Vol III, p 128; Dr. B. C. Majumdar, 
Hi stdfry of Freedom Movement; Gankovsky, etc., op cit. 

2. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, op cit, Vol II, p 328. 
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c&ted and rich Hindus and the educated and rich Muslims. 
It did not involve the Hindu and Muslim masses/’ 

For the time being, however, the government was con¬ 
fronted with a definite united demand by two major politi¬ 
cal parties in the country. It further faced the agitation of 
the Home Rule League which had attracted the younger 
generation led by Dr Annie Besant. It was suppressed and 
Annie Besant arrested. The Congress protested and made 
Besant the president of the Calcutta Congress of 1917. s 

On 20 August 1917 Montagu declaration laid down for 
the first time a goal for Indian reforms, a realisation of 
responsible government in India. Both Congress and the 
league declared it as being "disappointing and unsatisfac¬ 
tory”. 3 4 But the promise of reform went hand-in-hand with 
full preparations to suppress the forces of anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

It was followed by the Rowlatt Act of February 1917— 
well known as black act. It exhausted all the patience of 
Gandhiji. Jinnah, president of the Muslim League, admonis¬ 
hed the government in these words, "The passage of the 
bill will create a discontent and agitation the like of which 
has never been witnessed before.” 5 Gandhiji exclaimed: "Its 
recommendations startled me”. 6 This was the beginning of 
the transformation from a loyal citizen of the empire who 
had so far believed that the "empire has been on the whole 
a power for good’* into an extreme rebel whose new creed 
was: "The British empire today represents satanism, and 
they who love god can afford to have no love for Satan.” 7 

In Delhi the satyagraha day was observed on 30 March 
1919. Scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm were witnessed. 
Both Hindus and Muslims joined the demonstrations. Swami 
Satyanand, an eminent Arjya Samaji leader, was invited 
to address the Muslims gathered in the great mosque of 
Jama Masjid. 8 

3. The Ufe of Dr Annie Beasant, p 68. 

4. Dr P. Sitaramayya, History of Indian National Congress, p 475. 

5. Surendra Mohan Ghosh, Reminiscence of Non-cooperation, p 3. 

6. Ibid, p 6. 7. Ibid, p 8. 8. Ibid, p 7. 
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During the days of satyagraha the most heartening phe¬ 
nomenon was the fraternisation of Hindus and Muslims. 
The Hindus forgot their taboos about food and drink and. 
accepted what Muslims offered. The Muslims invited Hindu 
leaders to their mosques to address meetings. While 
Swami Shradhanand was invited to preach at Delhi’s 
Jama Masjid, Gandhiji and Sarojini Naidu were invited at 
a mosque of Bombay. Muslims identified themselves with 
the Hindus in the hartals and satyagrahas and braved 
the onslaught of the authorities—lathi-charges, bullets, im¬ 
prisonment and loss of property. Satya Pal and Kitchlew 
were the twin leaders of Amritsar. Gandhi and Mohammad 
Ali jointly directed the nationalist movement. 9 

But the Muslims had a twofold burden of calamities to 
bear, the Punjab wrongs and governmental repressions on 
the one hand and the tragedy of Turkey on the other. For 
their strong advocacy of the case of the sultan of Turkey, 
the caliph of the sunni Muslims, many Indian Muslim lead¬ 
ers had to pay a heavy price. Mohammad Ali, Shaukat Ali, 
Abul Kalam Azad and Mahmudal Hasan were the most 
prominent among them, The tribulation of the Muslims on 
this account was an important factor in the political situa¬ 
tion. 

Thus in the year 1919 the cup of misery was full to the 
brim. "The important factors of unrest were the martial 
law in the Punjab and its punitive consequences, the defeat 
of Turkey and its appffehended dismemberment, the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford reforms and their unsatisfactory charac¬ 
ter, the economic ills following in the wake of a terrible 
war, the tremendous revolution in Russia with its explo¬ 
sive ideology.” 

The transformation of the Congress was precipitated by 
the khilafat movement. 10 

During the period of the Punjab disturbances Abdul. 

9. Ibid, p 16-17. 

10. Ibid, p 18. 
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Bari of Ferangi Mahal, Lucknow, secured the support of a 
large number of ulemas to the khilafat movement and the 
All-India Khilafat Conference came into existence. 11 

A national call for resistance was given on 6 April 1919; 
it was a unique success, but police firing on Delhi crowd 
caused a number of casualties among both Hindus and 
Muslims. It was followed by the infamous massacre of 
Jallianwala Bagh on 13 April 1919. The Muslims were 
already deeply affected by the khilafat issue. The govern¬ 
ment of Punjab out of panic ordered the arrest of Dr Satya 
Pal and Dr Safiuddin Kitchlew, As a protest defiant popu¬ 
lace—Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs—assembled at Jallian¬ 
wala Bagh. 12 General O’Dwyer wanted to strike terror into 
the whole of Punjab and ordered the troops to open fire 
without warning on the unarmed crowd. More than 1,000 
lay dead and several thousands wounded. Curfew was im¬ 
posed for weeks. People, both Hindus and Muslims, were 
flogged in public square and mff4 e to crawl. Hostages were 
taken; property was confiscated and destroyed. Hindus and 
Muslims were handcuffed in pairs to demonstrate the con¬ 
sequence of unity. Martial law was proclaimed. 

The Punjab tragedy brought Gandhiji into the forefront 
of Indian politics. All the time he was being slowly drawn 
into the khilafat movement from which platform he was 
soon to declare noncooperation against the alien govern¬ 
ment. A khilafat committee was formed under the leader¬ 
ship of Maulana Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Hasarat 
Mohani. To Gandhiji it ‘'was an opportunity of uniting 
Hindus and Muslims as would not, arise in a hundred 
years”. He wrote in Young India : "It is my duty to help 
him (Muslim) in his hour of peril to the best of my 
ability.” 128 

At Amritsar in December 1919 Gandhiji and other Con- 


11. ibid, p 19. 

12. Dr R. C. Majurftdar, op cit, p 70; Chirol V., Indio —Old and 
New, PP 177-78; B. G, Homiman, Amritsar and Our Duty (1920), 
pp 89-95, 121-22. 

12a. Horniman, op cit, p 19. 
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gress leaders discussed with khilafat leaders the plan of 
work for the removal of Muslim grievances. In the khilafat 
conference held at Calcutta on 20 February 1920 under 
the presidentship of Abul Kalam Azad a resolution was 
passed on the noncooperation movement and it was decided 
to send a deputation to London to present the khilafat case 
before the British government. On 16 March Gandhi ji 
issued a manifesto in which he advocated the launching of 
a nonviolent movement of noncooperation. On 19 March 
a mourning day was observed. 

In order to allay Hindu apprehensions about pan-Islamism 
a statement was issued by Maulana Azad which contained 
the assurance that "the Mussalmans of India will fight to 
the last man in resisting any Mussalman power that may 
have designs upon India.” 120 

Azad gave his opinion based upon shariat (a Muslim 
law) in these words, "If India becomes independent and is 
ruled by a government which gives the same liberty to the 
Mussalmans as to other communities, in that case it is the 
injunction of Islam that the Muslim^ should protect their 
country from invaders, irrespective of whether the in¬ 
vaders are Muslims or even the army of the caliph him¬ 
self.” 

Gandhiji was convinced of the justice of the Muslim 
cause. He stated: "I am bound as an Indian to share the 
sufferings and trials of fellow-Indians. If I deem the 
Mohammedan to be my brother it is my duty to help him 
in this hour of trial to the best of my ability, if his cause 
commends itself to me as just.” On 9 June the khilafat 
committee met at Allahabad and enunciated four stages of 
noncooperation: (1) giving up titles and honourary posts; 

(2) resignation of posts in the civil services of government; 

(3) resignation of services in the police and army; (4) re¬ 
fusal to pay taxes. On 1 August 1920 the noncooperation 
campaign started Congress resolution of 9 September 1920 
was strongly supported by a fatwa issued by the Jamiatul- 
Ulema-e-Hind calling upon the Muslims to boycott elec- 


12b. Ibid, p 115. 
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tions, government schools and colleges and law courts and 
to renounce titles and ranks conferred by the government. 
The decree was signed by nearly 900 ulemas. 

It is not possible to narrate all the incidents of this 
amazing campaign of twenty months in which the Hindus 
and Muslims worked shoulder to shoulder for the dual 
cause of khilafat smaraj. But some are noteworthy. 

In June 1920 Abdul Bari of Lucknow gave a fatwa sign¬ 
ed by many divines declaring India a darul-harb which 
presented to the Muslims with the alternative of jehad 
(holy war) or hijrat (emigration), This was reiterated in 
November 1920 as muttaffiqa fatwa (joint decree). It is 
estimated that nearly 18,000 Muslims, mostly from Sind 
and North-West Frontier Provinces, left for Afganistan. 
Shaukat Usmani, one of the ambitious Muslim youths, left 
Bhopal to lead the third batch of muzahirin to seek the 
assistance of Afghan government But the Afghan authorit¬ 
ies refused to oblige and they had to take long hazardous 
trek and with great risk crossed the river Amu Daria and 
joined the Red Army and fought in defence of the Bolsh¬ 
eviks in USSR. 120 Many of them laid down their lives. Those 
survived formed the first nucleus of Communist Party of 
India at Baku in 1922. But this constitutes a separate story.. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference which met at Karachi 
on 8 July 1920 called upon the Muslim soldiers of the 
Indian army to abandon service as it was religiously un¬ 
lawful. For this Mohammed Ali was arrested on 14 Sep¬ 
tember and prosecuted. It was immediately supported by 
Gandhiji; he said: "It is contrary to Aational interest for 
any Indian to serve as a civilian and more especially as a 
soldier under government. Pl2d 

_ "In the thick of the battle came news from the police 
barracks that all the armed police, their subedars and 
havildars had resigned and placed their arms and uniforms 
in front of the superintendent of police. Mr Lowman, DIG, 

12c. Shaukat Usmani, Historic Trips of a Revolutionary. 

12d. D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol II, p 82; 1921 Movement 
Reminiscences, pp 15, 60. 
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IB, CID, came next day. Even after long persuasion he did 
not succeed. Then he officially treated it as their 'due 
leave’ and told them to go home and return. All left but 
their havildar who was a Muslim of Bihar and four 
others came to the Congress office and joined the move¬ 
ment. All were Muslims.” 18 It is no trifle matter for the 
armed constabulary to defy their superiors. Yet they did 
it as part of their patriotic duty at the great risk of their 
life and property. They were jailed for long years. 

Surendra Mohan Ghosh has paid high tributes to the 
Muslim community of Mymensingh. He has particular^ 
mentioned the names of Nurul Amin and Abu Hossain 
Barker of Rangpur, who became chief minister of East 
Pakistan, now Bangladesh. Besides Giashuddin Ahmed of 
Jamalpur, Abul Munsur, Bokai Nagari, Moulavi Mujibur 
Rahman, Abdul Hamid Deopuri, Moulavi Abdul Wahid, 
Taibuddin Ahmed 14 also played significant part in the 
khilafat movement of 1921. 

Surendra Mohan further stated: "I must pay profound 
respects to Maulana Azad and Maulana Akram Khan—two 
great leaders of India—both of whom were actually and 
actively associated with secret revolutionary activities be¬ 
fore the noncooperation movement began.” 18 In Uttar Pra¬ 
desh T. A. K. Sherwani of Aligarh was perhaps the first 
man to go to jail for one year for making a seditious speech. 
His brother N. A. Sherwani was perhaps the first to leave 
government service. The scene of "Hindu-Muslim unity was 
pleasing to see everywhere and in every meeting...” 18 
Congress and khilafatists ran a parallel government in 
villages. Hindu-Muslim cases were particularly brought 
to a compromise. 

In Patna Mazharul Huq, a leading barrister of Bihar who 
lived like a prince and was known to be one of the best- 
dressed men in India, gave up his palatial house and began 

13. Surendra Mohan Ghosh, op cit, p 92. 

14. Ibid, p 95. 

15. Ibid, p 94. 

16. Ibid, p 95. 
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to live in Katcha bustee (now called Sadaquat Asram of 
Patna) near Ganga which later on became a centre of many 
historic national activities. Dr Syed Mahmud, Saffi Daudi, 
Abdul Kader, etc. organised hundreds of meetings and 
courted jails. 

In Uttar Pradesh Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Miah Ibrahim, 
Prof Mpjeeb, Ansar Harvani, etc. came forward to lead the 
movement. 16 ® In Aligarh Muslim University, the citadel of 
pro-British modernist Muslim intellectuals, the impact was 
visible. More than 130 students and teachers joined the 
movement and left the college. Afterwards they decided to 
establish- a new nationalist anti-British anti-imperialist 
national educational institute in the vicinity of Delhi— 
Jamia Millia. It was a period when scholars like Dr Zakir 
Hussain made their debut in the national movement. Dr 
Zakir Hussain was imprisoned; communalists persecuted 
him; but they could not stop his forward march till the 
last moment of his life. He was also the first principal of 
the Jamia Millia. 

In the south in Tamilnadu—the traditional home of 
nationalist Muslims—the name of Abdul Rahim is worth 
remembering along with those of others. Rahim is a des¬ 
cendant of the great secular prince of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Tipu Sultan. Naturally this family could not but pro¬ 
duce uncompromising fighters against British imperialism. 
During the thirties Rahim was leader of a textile union, 
suffering throughout his life political, social and communal 
persecution along with his family members. He had been 
incarcerated for more than 5 years. His son Prof Salim, an 
uncompromising defender of democracy and secularism and 
a student and youth leader of the forties, suffered jail and 
persecution during the struggle for independence. Enriched 
by the great fighting traditions of his nationalist family he 
initiated an uncompromising battle in defence of secularism 
and democracy in India from the south. 17 

V. M. Obeidullah of Vellore was another great fighter 


16a. Syed Mohamed, 1921 Movement, pp 117-19, 139-42. 
17. Interview with Prof Salim of Madras University. 
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who suffered years of imprisonment during national strug¬ 
gle since 1930. Abdul Sattar of Dindigul, Shariff brothers 
of Tanjore and S. A Rahim also took a leading part in the 
independence struggle and were jailed many a time since 
1930, Another distinguished name was E. A. M. Allam- 
penchai of Madras, a staunch nationalist leader of thirties, 
who was subjected to severe social and political persecution. 
He was jailed for many years. Abdul Rahman of Kerala 
also was a renown fighter against imperialism. 18 

In the far south in Kerala, specially in Malabar, the re¬ 
cord of Muslim participation is traditionally rich. There 
in the land of moplahs they had the glorious tradition of 
. heroic resistance against Portuguese imperialism in the 
person of Kunjali Marekar. 19 

There was short span of comparatively progressive 
period under Tipu Sultan followed by sanguinary occupa¬ 
tion under British imperialism in which the proud and 
simple moplah peasants rose again and again against 
gemmis —who happened to be Hindus—throughout the 
nineteenth century culminating in the great uprising of 
1921. It was a part of the great anti-imperialist, antifeudal, 
national-liberation movement, synchronising with khilafat 
and noncooperation movement launched by Gandhiji. 

In Malabar the khilafat movement came into existence 
at a time when the tenancy agitation was at its height. The 
first khilafat meeting was held at Manjeri in 1920, In order 
to win over the moplah peasantry, which formed more 
than three-fourths of tlfe Muslim population of Malabar, 
the khilafat movement in Malabar was forced to lend its 
support to the tenancy movement. The leaders of both the 
movements worked hand-in-hand and series of meetings 
were organised in Ernad and Vallavanad districts and also 
in Calicut, Tirurangadi, Kondotti, Manjeri, Malapuram and 
other places. 

On 5 February 1921 district magistrate of South Malabar 
promulgated section 144 prohibiting the peasant organisa- 


18. Ibid. 

19. O. K. Nambiar, Portuguese Period in India. 
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tions to hold meetings. The leaders decided to defy. At Kal- 
pakancheri nearly 20,000 peasants defied police ban. At 
Ponani the police started beating the people severely. But 
the police violence could not intimidate the peasantry into 
submission. On the contrary they began to prepare them- 
selyes for an armed uprising in sheer selfdefence. 

On 18 August 1921 orders were passed for the arrest of 
Narayan Menon, Mohamed Moosa, K. Abdullah, haji of 
Pookkottur, and four other leaders, including their beloved 
leader Ali Mussaliar. When the mosque of Tirurangadi, his 
headquarter, was beseiged he was not to be found. But the 
news of this raid spread like a wild fire in the countryside 
and nearly thirty thousand moplah peasants armed with 
all sorts of indigenous weapons came to defend their 
leader. A fierce encounter followed; their leader Kunhalvi 
also died fighting. The police fired killing nine and wound¬ 
ing many more. They arrested 41 persons. A second batch 
of partisans attacked the police, but being hard pressed 
they took refuge in the court building. Austin, collector, 
Rowley, ASP, and one military officer and two con¬ 
stables were killed by the peasants in encounter. After 
great fighting Khanikhadar, secretary of the Malabar 
Khilafat Committee, was overpowered. He kissed hang¬ 
man’s rope like a real hero. 

But it was the signal for a more widespread popular up¬ 
heaval. According to government sources, railway lines 
between Parapanangadi and Shornore were removed, the 
railway stations were destroyed, telegraph wires had 
been cut off and bridges were destroyed. Post offices, 
courts, registration offices, etc. were plundered and burnt 
down. A handful of government servants were molested 
and killed and supporters of the government warned. 
Rebellion spread from Tirurangadi to Tirur, Parapanan¬ 
gadi, Manjeri, Malapuram, Nilambur, Angadipuram and 
Cherupulacheri, etc. The peasant rebels reigned supreme 
in that area. There was no trace of military or police. 

During this period the house of the raja of Nilambur, 
the wealthiest landlord of Ernad and Walluvanad districts, 
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was ransacked. The impoverished peasants took away com 
and money. "The interested parties backed up the third 
party, spared no pains to stigmatise this revolt as a com¬ 
munal uprising of the Muslims against the Hindus”. "Some 
Hindus were killed by the rebels not because of their being 
Hindus, but because of their being landlords or supporters 
of the government”. 

Narayan Menon, eminent Gandhite and one of the front- 
rank leaders of the noncooperation movement in Malabar, 
frankly admitted that the moplah rebels never attacked the 
Hindus or robbed them out of communal consideration. 
When stray cases of looting were brought they severely 
punished the men responsible for looting the Hindu 
houses; sometimes the punishment amounted to cutting off 
the hands of such offenders; the plundered things were 
immediately returned to the owners. "Even the Hindus who 
were known to be antigovernment were not molested at all. 
In quite a number of places, the poor Hindu peasants joined 
the moplah rebels”, said Kunha Ahmed Haji, a famous 
peasant rebel leader, in a letter to the Hindu , the renown 
daily of Madras; he accused the government for organising 
attacks on Hindu houses and temples to besmirch the name 
of the rebel moplahs. Yogak Sheman, the organ of Malabar 
brahmins wrote on its leader of the 6 January 1922 : "Only 
the rich and the landlords are suffering in the hands of the 
rebels, not the poor peasants.” 

Martial law was declared in Malabar on 21 August 1921. 
On 26 August 75 British soldiers and 30 reserved police 
were engaged in a fight against ten thousand peasants at 
a place called Pukotur. 500 peasants were killed. The rebels 
took recourse to the guerilla tactics and continued to fight 
the government forces with exemplary valour at Vethi- 
kuturi near Nilambur. Kunha Ahmed Haji led a fight in 
which 14 rebels were killed. Gurkha regiment and Burmese 
regiment were deployed. 

On 4 November 1921 Ali Musali&r, one of the rebel 
leaders, along with 30 others were tried. 13 of them were 
sentenced to death. 15 were sent to the Andamans. 
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On the 13 November, 56 peasants were killed in a fight. 
On the 14 November 104 were killed, 14 were taken to 
prison. 2,500 peasants made a determined bid to attack the 
gurkha rifle camp. Many were killed. By the end of 
November the revolt was crushed. 

On 28 November 1921, 127 moplah prisoners were re¬ 
moved from Firun to Ballari by train. The closed van in 
which these peasant rebels were packed, measured 18 feet 
in length and 9 feet in width. When the train reached Bel- 
lari it was found that 56 of the prisoners had died due to 
suffocation and heat 

The Martial Law Summary Court, established on the 3 
October 1921, tried roughly 2,830 peasant rebels. In 
Coimbatore jail alone 200 rebels were hanged. The atroci¬ 
ties perpetrated by the soldiers on the unarmed and de¬ 
fenceless men and women left behind in the moplah vil¬ 
lages were appalling. Moplah women were insulted and 
outraged. Their houses were looted and burnt and men 
were mercilessly belaboured. Concentration camps were 
established where moplah women were kept as hostages 
by the army. 

To strike terror in the hearts of the peasants, rebels 
were hanged on the wayside trees and left dangling there. 
Brutal terror was let loose on the peasantry by the army 
and police force. To cover up their diabolic design the re¬ 
bellion was branded a communal flareup. Yakub Hassan, 
one of the leaders of Malabar, has very rightly remarked 
that the moplah peasant has done what any Hindu, 
Muslim or Christian under the circumstance would have 
done in selfdefence and selfinterest. 90 

For the time being these valiant moplahs were subdued. 
But they rose again in 1941 and this time in the midst of a 
stormy kisan struggle. 

20. Shaumendra Nath Tagore, Moplah Revolt, p 16; 1921 Move¬ 
ment Reminiscences, GOI Publication, pp 152-65; Telegraphic 
Information Regarding Moplah Rebellion, 24 August to 6 December 
1921, pp 23, 27, 35, 36, 39; ‘Malabar Moplahs’, a leaflet issued by 
Madras Publicity Bureau, p 39 (India House Library). 
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The NWF Province fully participated in the noncoopera¬ 
tion movement. There were unprecedented hartals all over 
the province on 6 April 1920. A largely-attended meeting 
was addressed by Abdul Gaffar Khan condemning the 
Rowlatt Bill. The government got panicky and arrested 
him. He was kept as an ordinary but "dangerous” convict 
in Mardan jail. Various techniques of torture were tried 
one after another to break his morale but in vain. 

After his arrest the troops surrounded the whole area of 
Utmanzai and arrested all the village folk and brought them 
to Azad National School—ostensibly to blow them up by 
cannon—but actually to put their morale on test. But the 
pathans remained calm and steady. Not one had shown any 
sign of weakness. "The troops indulged in looting the vil¬ 
lage. A punitive of Rs 30,000 was imposed on the villagers 
but over Rs 100,000 were extracted. Over a hundred people 
were kept as hostages in jail until the fine was paid.” 

Abdul Gaffar Khan was released after a while. He flung 
himself into the struggle. He fully supported Indian 
National Congress in Nagpur session of 1920. He was 
greatly attracted to Gandhi. Henceforward he looked for¬ 
ward to freedom of his frontier people within the frame¬ 
work of Indian freedom. Shortly afterwards he was again 
arrested and sentenced to 3-years’ rigorous imprisonment 
under section 40 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation on 
17 December 1921. 

Along with him were arrested all the khilafat leaders. 
"Abdul Gaffar suffered^ the tortures of solitary confine¬ 
ment, heavy chains on his hands and feet, dirt and filth 
and lice and hunger and most of all insults and kicks from 
the lowest and most loathsome of British lackeys. He was 
kind in spite of his strength and gentle even with his 
enemies. He forgave everything to everyone and possessed 
unlimited patience. He treated his captors with sublime 
contempt.” 21 

* * * 

21. Tendulkar, Frontier Gandhi , p 44; Abdul Gaffar Khan, My 
Struggle. 
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Although the failure of the. moplah uprising was a set¬ 
back, the noncooperation and the khilafat movements 
were still in full swing in other parts of the country. By 
the end of 1921 all important leaders except Gandhijl were 
behind prison bars. Ahmedabad Congress (1921) author¬ 
ised individual or mass civil disobedience. Gandhiji 
accordingly decided to try mass civil disobedience in one 
taluka in Gujarat—Bardoli. But Chouri Chaura incident 
compelled him to call for a retreat (10 August 1922)— 
bringing dismay and frustration to all the fighters. Subhas 
Chandra Bose called it a "national calamity”. Gandhiji was 
arrested on 10 March 1922 and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. 

Earlier Ali brothers (Maulana Mohammad Ali and 
Maulana Shaukati Ali) played important role among the 
people in 1921. It was partly possible due to their activi¬ 
ties and sufferings during the war and to the awakening 
of a new consciousness among Muslims. But above all they 
were influenced by the personality of Gandhiji. They were 
considered as his right and left hands. Gandhiji toured 
round the country taking them with-him and we clearly 
remember in those days the slogan "Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai” was heard simultaneously with the slogan "Ali 
bhaio ki jai”. On 30 June 1920 a joint Hindu-Muslim con¬ 
ference at Allahabad decided on noncooperation movement. 

Subhas Chandra Bose wrote in his memoirs about the 
influential leader of UP Maulana Hasrat Mohani: 

"There was an interesting episode at the Ahmedabad 
Congress. Maulana Hasrat Mohani, an influential Muslim 
leader of the United Provinces, moved a resolution to the 
effect that the goal of the Indian National Congress should 
be defined in the constitution as the establishment of a 
republic (the United States of India). So impassioned was 
his eloquence and so responsive was the audience that one 
felt as if the resolution would be carried by a large 
majority. But the Mahatma rose to oppose the resolu¬ 
tion. . .with the result that it was thrown out by the 
house.” 22 

22. Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Struggle (1920-42),' p 69. 
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Repeated endeavours were being made to bring about 
a Hindu-Muslim unity during the period 1923-27 but 
to no avail. These unity efforts got a severe setback due 
to the death of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das on 16 June 
1925, However when an all-India movement was started 
to boycott the Simon Commission the Muslim League for 
the first time joined hands with the leaders of the Congress. 
Had the 14-point demand put forward by Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah in the unity conference held at Calcutta in 1927 
received sympathetic consideration from the leaders of the 
Congress, perhaps Indian subcontinent would not have faced 
the serious problem and complication that the incomplete 
national revolution brought in its wake in 1947. 

Despite these difficulties one of the leaders of the Punjab 
Dr Alam started touring the Muslim majority provinces 
preaching against communalism. The present writer 
remembers the words of Dr Alam in his presidential address 
in the second annual meeting of the Bengal provincial 
students* conference held in August 1928 at Mymensingh 
town: "We must fight British imperialism with all our 
might; but before that we must fight communalism every¬ 
where and always.” This spirited patriot of Punjab created 
a stir at that time in the minds of the youths of Bengal. 

The Nehru report of 1928 could not satisfy the leaders 
of the Muslim League. The possibility of forging national 
unity receded at that 'time due to lack of sincerity and 
earnestness on the part of the national leaders. 28 

* # * * 

In April 1930 civil disobedience movement began under 
the leadership of Gandhi. Many of the khilafat workers 
desisted from joining that movement while many others 
participated in it. Until then the popularity of the Muslim 
League was not very high. However in the absence of any 
perspective of a fullfledged social revolution the movement 
lost its course within a year. During this very period 
peasants (of ComiUa, Mymensingh, Chapra, Balia and 
Azamgarh) organised movements against feudal oppression 


23. Interview with Surendra Mohan Ghosh. 
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and there were widespread strikes of workers in Bombay, 
Sholapur, Madras and Calcutta. 24 

In May 1930, when the storm of protest in the wake of 
Gandhiji’s arrest swept the country, the heroic workers 
of Sholapur actively participated in the movement. And 
for this reason four of them were hanged in Yeravda 
jail. Two of them were Abdul Rashid and Quarban 
Hossain. They never appealed for mercy (8 May 1930). 

Earlier on 12 March 1930 Gandhi ji set on the historic 
salt march to Dandi. 25 On 14 April Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the then Congress president, was arrested. The first offi¬ 
cial meeting of the Khudai Khidmatgars was convened at 
Utamanzai on 18 and 19 April 1930. About 200 Red Shirts 
attended the meeting. On 23 April Abdul Gaffar Khan 
addressed a mass meeting at Utamanzai exhorting people 
to participate in civil disobedience. He was arrested im¬ 
mediately along with Mian Ahmed Shah, the secretary of 
Afgan Youth League, Abdul Akbar Khan, the president 
and Salar Sarfaraz Khan and Shah Nawaz Khan, the 
organisers of the meeting. 

As'the news of arrest reached the people they regis¬ 
tered their protest collecting in thousands at Charsadda. 
On that day his other colleagues in Peshawar were also 
arrested and there was great commotion in Kissa Khani 
Bazar. 

There were firings and many people were killed. At 
Charsadda, too, people surrounded the jail. Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan gives the following account in his book My 
Struggle ; "True to our teaching the people remained 
nonviolent. In the afternoon we all were put in a police 
van and the cavalry escorted us to Mardan. The people 
were lying on the road to stop the van, but I successfully 
persuaded the people to allow the military to take me 
away. In the evening we reached the Mardan jail. The 

24. IAR. 1930. 

25. Tripathi, Dey and Chandra, Freedom Struggle in India, p 112: 
IAR, 1930. 
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following day we were taken to Risalpur and produced 
before a magistrate who sentenced us all to 3 years’ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment under section 40 of the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation.. • 

"A meeting was to be held in Utamanzai the next day 
and there was a possibility of an outbreak of violence. 
So I motored down from Peshawar to Utamanzai. I reached 
the place a couple of hours before the appointed time 
and was successful in taking away whatever arms the peo¬ 
ple had with them. Here I made my first political speech 
in a public place. When I finished my speech somebody 
approached and told me that the Guides Cavalry had 
arrived. I announced that those who were not prepared 
to face the situation should leave the meeting. But 
none left. I ordered the Red Shirts to get on the platform. 

"The commander of the cavalry announced that they 
were going (to) open fire and the meeting should be dis¬ 
persed. But the people took no notice. The commander 
asked me if I could help him. I told him that the meeting 
was finished” 

In Bombay the civil disobedience movement advanced 
quite a lot. A million people went to the beach to defy the 
salt law. About 80,000 persons in Calcutta, 50,000 in 
Madras, 20,000 in Lahore and almost the entire population 
of the Peshawar city had broken the salt law. 

The Peshawar Inquiry Committee headed by Vithalbhai 
Patel was not allowed to enter the Frontier Province and 
therefore their meetings were held at Rawalpindi for a 
week in which 79 witnesses were examined and several 
statements were received and recorded. They also put on 
record the more important communiques issued by the 
government from time to time and also the press reports 
containing the summary of evidence recorded by the Sulai- 
man Committee. The report was hastily banned but its 
copies were widely circulated. The summary of the 
350-page report submitted by Vithalbhai Patel is as follows: 

M In April 1930 the local Congress Committee resolved to 
forthwith picket liquor contractors (who) requested the 
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Congress Committee to grant them fifteen days’ time to 
dispose of their stock. Therefore the Congress Committee 
notified to the liquor contractors that picketing would com¬ 
mence on 23 April • • • 

' On the morning of 22 April the All-India Congress 
Committee deputation that was proceeding to Peshawar to 
make inquiry into the working of the North-West Frontier 
regulations was stopped at attack and not allowed to enter 
the province. When the news was known in the city of 
Peshawar a large procession was taken out through the city 
and in the evening a huge mass meeting was held at Shahi 
Bagh to protest against the order of the government and 
it was also decided to start picketing of liquor shops from 
the morning of 23. The authorities arrested nine of the pro¬ 
minent members of the Congress in the early hours of the 
morning. At daybreak when people came to know about 
the arrests they met in the Congress Committee office and 
learnt that the warrants were out against two more leaders. 
The arrangements for picketing the liquor shops were 
being carried out. 

’’There was a spontaneous hartal all over the city. At 
9 a.m. when the people were standing in a crowd to give 
ovation to the volunteers, who were being sent out on 
picketing duty, a subinspector of police with armed con¬ 
stables came in a lorry to the Congress office and intimated 
that he had with him two more warrants. The two leaders 
on receiving the news came out of the office and sat in the 
lorry. After they had proceeded a short distance one of its 
tyres got punctured and the subinspector was thinking of 
sending for another lorry when the arrested leaders told 
the subinspector that they would of their own accord pre¬ 
sent themselves in the police thana if he had no objection. 
The subinspector agreed to this and went away. 

"The procession started with the leaders and reached the 
Kabuli Gate thana. They found the gates of the thana 
closed. For half an hour all endeavours to get the thana 
gates opened proved futile. The assistant superintendent of 
police arrived on horseback when people shouted national 
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slogans. He got angry and left in a huff. Meanwhile the 
subinspector, who had arrested the leaders, exhausted, 
(requested) the people to remain nonviolent and to dis¬ 
perse. The leaders went inside the police station and the 
crowd began to disperse with shouts qf 'inqilab zindabad ’ 
and 'Mahatma Gandhi ki-jaV. 

‘ Then all of a sudden two or three armoured cars came 
(in) great speed from behind without giving warning of 
their approach and drove into the crowd regardless of con¬ 
sequences. Several people were run over, of whom some 
were injured and a few killed on the spot. The people were 
not armed—no lathis , latchets, stones or bricks. The crowd 
behaved with great restraint, collecting the wounded and 
dead persons. Some people went in front of the car and 
implored that the car should stop. As the crowd collected 
the car was being reversed. 

"At this time one Englishman came dashing on a motor 
cycle. The cycle collided with the armoured car and the 
Englishman fell down and was run over by the car. Fire 
was opened by someone from the car and it so happened 
that one of the cars accidentally caught fire. The deputy 
commissioner came out of his armoured car and as he pro¬ 
ceeded to the thana he fell down qn the staircase of the 
thana unconscious. In a minute he gained consciousness and 
ordered the crew of the armoured cars to open fire. As a 
result of the firing several people were killed and wounded 
and the crowd was pushed back some distance. At about 
half-past eleven endeavours were made by one or two out¬ 
siders to persuade the crowd to disperse and the authorities 
to remove the troops and the armoured cars. The crowds 
were willing to diperse if they were allowed to remove the 
dead and the injured and if the armoured cars and the 
troops were removed. The authorities, on the other hand, 
expressed their determination not to remove the armoured 
cars and the troops. The result was that the people did 
not disperse and were prepared to receive the bullets and 
lay down their lives. 

**The second (round of firing) then began and (continued) 
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. • .for more than three hours not only in the JCissa 
Khani Bazar but also in the bylanes. A large number of 
persons were killed and wounded. A rough estimate given 
by some witnesses is two to three hundred killed and 
many more wounded. Five or six khilafat volunteers 
who were among those engaged in removing the dead and 
the wounded were also killed. 

''Several corpses, therefore, could not be removed. One 
(was), it is alleged, taken in a lorry to some unknown 
destination and disposed of. The khilafat volunteers and 
others were able to remove about sixty dead bodies most¬ 
ly from the bylanes to the khilafat office. A large number 
of the wounded were taken to that office and after dres¬ 
sing were sent by Dr Khan S*ahib to the Lady Heading 
Hospital. The government did not provide any facility 
for first-aid to the wounded and did everything in power 
to minimise the extent of the havoc caused by the 
merciless firing. At about six in the evening the military 
raided the Congress office and removed the Congress flag 
and badges, etc. At night they removed two dead bodies 
which were brought late in the evening to the khilafat 
office and kept for the whole night at the school nearby. 

"For the next two or three days Peshawar became a 
hell to live in owing to the atrocities of the British troops. 
All of a sudden the authorities on the night of 26 re¬ 
moved not only the military but also the usual police who 
were protecting the city. The city was left to the mercy 
of the transborder raiders and plunderers. The Congress 
and khilafat volunteers came forward and bravely met 
the situation by guarding the gates of Peshawar city, and 
nothing untoward happened. 

"On the night of 28* April the police again appear¬ 
ed and took charge from the volunteers. On 4 May the 
military, all of a sudden, reoccupied the city. That morn¬ 
ing they raided the Congress and the Youth League offi¬ 
ces, removed all papers, cash, etc. and mercilessly bela¬ 
boured a large number of volunteers who were there and 
even looted a shop near the Congress office. From that 
day onwards the city has been for all practical purposes 
under martial law. Life, liberty of property of no one in 

nc-5 
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Peshawar is safe. On 31 May when the Sulaiman Committee 
was holding its inquiry in Peshawar the military opened 
fire on people who were taking for burial the dead bodies 
of two children alleged to have been shot down by a 
British soldier by accident. As a result of this firing at 
least ten people were killed and twenty-two wounded. It 
has all along been a reign of terror in Peshawar. The 
province has been a forbidden land to the outside world. 
To screen the ugly happenings from the public eye, it is 
isolated from the rest of India and no public leader is al¬ 
lowed to step in there, see things for himself and expose 
the abuses of administration. Methods no less atrocious 
are being pursued in other parts of the Peshawar district 
wnd also in other districts of the province wherever the 
Congress has influence. All the Congress organisations 
have been declared illegal. In spite of all this the spirit 
of the people has remained unbroken and strict non¬ 
violence has been observed.” 

A significant feature of the disturbances of Peshawar 
was a defiant refusal by a platoon of the Garhwal Rifles, 
which had always been distinguished for its loyalty, to 
proceed against the unarmed and peaceful crowd. 

They were all promptly arrested and disarmed. At the 
courtmartial proceedings the men said: "We will not shoot 
our unarmed brethren, because India’s army is to fight 
India’s enemies without. You msay blow us from the guns.” 
After this Faiz Mohamed, a Khudai. Khidmatgar, was or¬ 
dered to take off his cloths. He refused. Eight or nine 
soldiers began to takeoff his cloths forcibly. But he was 
a tall and powerfully-built young man and they could 
not bend him. Then they wounded him on his forehead 
and beat him till he became unconscious. In fact, every 
British soldier who was there kicked him. Thus one after 
another, every Khudai Khidmatgar was beaten severely and 
his cloths torn off. Abdul Razak and several other khu¬ 
dai Khidmatgars were hurled down to the pukka metal 
road from the balcony. Abdul Razak broke his foot and 
others were badly injured. Some were wounded by bayo¬ 
nets. Mohamed N'aquib Khan, the captain of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars, was mercilessly beaten. His shirt was for- 
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cibly taken off, but when he was ordered to take off his 
trousers he dashed towards his house to fetch a revolver 
to retaliate. But the commander intervened. "Is your pa¬ 
tience exhausted so soon that you are now going to re¬ 
taliate by violence? You swore to remain nonviolent till 
death?” At this he returned bareheaded, barefoot and with¬ 
out any shirt and was arrested. 

In the confusion and beating which was going on was 
standing in uniform a fourteen-year boy Wali, the second 
son of Abdul Gaffar Khan. "Who are you,” asked the 
deputy commissioner. "I am the son of Khan Abdul Gaf¬ 
far Khan”, shouted back Wali. The deputy commissioner 
abused him, and a British soldier pointed a bayonet at 
him. But a Muslim soldier, who was witnessing this, 
pushed his hand to intervene. Another British soldier who 
was standing by now advanced, but Hassan Khan, brother 
of Sarfaraz Khan, who was in charge of arrested persons, 
took the boy in his hands and jumped down to the nearby 
mosque and thus saved the boy. The soldiers set fire 
to the Khudai Khidmatgar office and ravaged the village. 
They arrested all who were in red shirts and belaboured 
them mercilessly. "Any more Red Shirts left?’* roared 
the deputy commissioner. Out of fright none dared to 
speak out. Ultimately seventeen men were sentenced— 
one to transportation for life, another for fifteen years’ 
imprisonment and the rest for terms of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment varying from three to ten years. 

An eye-witness account of the happenings in Abdul 
Gaffar Khan’s village, published in Patel’s report, is as 
follows: 

"On 13 May 1930 at 3 p.m. the government besieged the 
village of Utamanzai while it was still dark. At the break 
of day the deputy commissioner with British and Indian 
troops entered the village. Outside the village were post¬ 
ed eight hundred British mounted troops and one regi¬ 
ment of Indian cavalry, consisting of Sikhs, Muslims and 
dogras. Besides this were present the shia soldiers, three 
hundred, strong, who had been specially enlisted to beat. 
They were from transborder villages. There were four 
Lewis guns and numberless other guns outside the village. 
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The deputy commissioner went near the office of the 
Khudai Khidmatgars &nd ordered the British and the 
shia soldiers (to) break the gate of the shop over which 
the said office was situated. They tried their best but tail¬ 
ed. They therefore surrounded the balcony by climbing 
up the walls. The soldiers who were standing below be¬ 
gan to break open the shop. 

"The deputy commissioner went up to the balcony and 
ordered the Khudai Khidmatgars, who were on duty there, 
to go down and take off their red uniform. They replied 
that they would not go down unless ordered.. * At this 
Pabnawas Khan, the commander of Khudai Khidmatgars, 
ordered them to go down with cries of 'inquilab zindabad’. 

"The deputy commissioner tried to prevent them from 
shouting slogans, as they were going down, and touching 
the breast of a Khudai Khidmatgars with his revolver 
ordered him to take off his cloths. He replied: * Sahib, it 
is impossible* *- the trousers of a pathan cannot be taken 
off as long as he is alive’. Thereupon the deputy commis¬ 
sioner beat him with fists and two British soldiers began 
to hit him with the butt-ends of their rifles till he fell 
down unconscious,. In this unconscious state his cloths 
were torn; khan of the village was standing by on hearing 
the deputy commissioner’s arrogant remark; he rushed to 
his house, put red powder in a vat filled with water and 
dipped his clothes in it. 

"He and his servants donned the wet clothes and dash¬ 
ed back to the spot in front of the troops. 'Here are the 
Red Shirts,’ he said defifntly to the deputy commissioner. 

"Till then he was not a Khudai Khidmatgar. His chi¬ 
valrous act infused such spirit in the people that no am¬ 
ount of repression could banish the red uniform. 

"Accompanied by troops the Britishers surrounded the 
village and compelled the villagers to come out of their 
houses. They made them sit in the scorching heat of the 
sun and ordered them to give their thumb impressions to 
the confession, 'We are Khudai Khidmatgars.’ 

" 'But we are not Khudai Khidmatgars’, they used to 
say, and indeed they were not. Again they insisted that 
they should give their thumb print. They refused. This 
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behaviour of the Britishers was so distasteful to the vil¬ 
lagers that all men and women looked down with con¬ 
tempt upon one who acquiesced: 'A man of our village 
had given a thumb impression.*... When he returned 
home before dusk his wife was busy washing cloths 
with club. She made a stern glance and immediately ask 
her husband: ‘How could you come so early? What’s the 
matter.’ Poor husband fumbled and pleaded his innocence. 
She took a pause for a while and screamed: 'You buggar, 
you are lying. You must have betrayed and given your 
thumb impression. Show me your finger!’ The man im¬ 
mediately started running with wife chasing him with club 
in her hand. This was the climate of pathan land.” 316 

* # * 

During 1930 civil disobedience movement, apart from 
Sholapur and Utamanzai in North-Western Frontier, had 
spread to Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Assam 
and Burma. The Burmese rose in rebellian in 1930-32 in 
Tharwady district. The Britishers tried to suppress it 
ruthlessly. More than two hundred were executed, and 
about 500 were sentenced to transportation for life in 
Andaman. The Burmese revolutionaries were a great 
inspiring force to their Indian counterparts; 27 In Bengal, 
particularly in the districts of Mymensingh and Midna- 
pore (Tamluk), thousands of Muslim peasants refused to 
submit to the government terror by refusing to pay punitive 
tax thus calmly inviting further repression. 

Almost <all the important Muslim leaders like Abul 
Kalam Azad, Abdus Samad of Sind. Dr Alam and Miah 
Iftikaruddin, Dr Safiuddin Kitchelew, Dr Ans&ri of Punjab, 
Dr Asaf Ali of Delhi, Dr Bafi Ahmed Kidwai, Prof Mujib, 
Abdul Bari, Dr Syed Mahmud of Bihar, Maulavi J'alalud- 
din Hashmi, Prof Abdur Rahim, Nasiruddin, Giasuddin 
Ahmed, Maulavi Ashrafuddin, Abdul Momin, Abdul Kader, 

26. Ibid; Tendulkar, op cit, p 432. 

27. Report on the rebellion in Burma up to 3 May 1931, Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, pp 8-10. The Origin and Causes of Burmese 
Rebellion (1930-32), p 4. 
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Sujatali Mazumdar, Maulana Tulpuri and hundreds of 
others in Bengal suffered imprisonment. 28 

Bidesh Miah of Tangail, Maulana Altaf Hossain, Abdul 
Munem Ahmed, Abdul Hassan, Abul Hayat of Burdwan, 
Abdul Karim Zilani of Dacca, Taib Ali, H'amid Miah, Gia- 
suddin Pathan, Jalaluddin Hashmi, Prof Humayun JCabir. 
Abu Hasim Sarkar, Rezaul Karim—all took a leading part 
in the civil disobedience movement and were jailed. In 
Assam Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed and Maulana Bhasani par¬ 
ticipated in the civil disobedience movement and were in¬ 
carcerated for an year. 

But after Oandhi-Irwin Pact in January 1930 movement 
lost its momentum. Taking advantage of the communal 
discord the British government introduced this new com¬ 
munal award in 1932 to poison the atmosphere still fur¬ 
ther. This helped the communal-minded parties and 
leaders to push the country towards further disunity and 
discord. In protest against the attitude of the Congress, 
the frontranking leaders like Dr Alam and Dr Ansari be¬ 
came indifferent and inactive. The country was then 
facing a terrible frustration. 29 It was no longer possible to 
lead the people’s movement within the framework of the 
existing class alignment of the Congress and the phase 
thus ended slowly. 30 

Immediately after the failure of the second round table 
conference Gandhiji was imprisoned in 1932 and with that 
came the end of the civil disobedience movement. A 
terrible repression was let loose in Bengal; many revolu¬ 
tionaries were thrown behind the bars. In other parts of 
India also political prisoners had to suffer in dungeons of 
different jails. 31 Even during this period of repression and 
suffering many Muslim leaders participated in the nation’s 

28. East India series: Measures taken to counteract the civil 
disobedience movement and to deal with the terrorist movement 
in Bengal, 1931, pp 48, 49, 51; Ram Gopal, How India Struggle for 
Freedom, pp 317, 339. 

29. Ram Gopal, op cit, pp 357, 386; Dey, Tripathi and Chandra, 
op cit. 

30. R. P. Dutt, India Today , p 346. 

31. Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 15 August number, 1947. 
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fight for liberation either from inside or outside Congress. 

In this connection the following account of the noted 
Muslim nationalist leader Abdul Hayat is worth mention¬ 
ing: "The tremendous sacrifices made by the members 
of Khudai Khidmatgars set a glorious example to the peo¬ 
ple in general and to the Mussalmans in particular. Thou¬ 
sands of Muslims courted arrest during the noncooperation 
and civil disobedience movement under the leadership of 
the Khudai Khidmatgars in collaboration with Jamiat 
Ulema, Majlis-i-Arhar, Nationalist Muslim Party, Momin 
Party and Shia Conference. These filled the quota of the 
Mussalmans in the total of jail-going population of the 
country in the cause of the Indian freedom.” 82 

Let us recount the past history of the growth of dif¬ 
ferent Muslim organisations committed to fight for the 
freedom of India. In 1919 Muslim politics took a new 
turn with the birth of a new organisation named Jamiat 
Ulema. In its conference in 1920, presided over by Mau- 
lana Mahmudul Hassan or sheikh-ul-hind of Deoband 83 who 
was just released from prison, 'a resolution was passed 
favouring participation in the national struggle with a 
view to noncooperating with the government. The Jamiat 
Ulema called upon the Muslims to give up titles confer¬ 
red on them by the government. It also called upon them 
to boycott goods as well 'as education imparted in schools 
and colleges under the supervision of the government. In 
this connection a fatwa delineating the instructions con¬ 
tained in the resolutions over the signature of 500 well- 
known ulemas of the time was issued. The fatwa was 
forthwith confiscated by the government. As a protest ag¬ 
ainst the confiscation the Jamiat Ulema-started satyagraha. 

Another great leader of the Jamiat, Maulana Hussain 
Ahmed Madni, put forth in very clear terms the policy of 
his party: "We have made it clear to the Congress high- 
command that we have only one demand, viz. after India 
becomes free Mussalmans of Indi'a should be given free 
hand in the management of their own religious affairs. In 

32. Abdul Hayat, The Mussulman of Bengal, p 87. 

33. Dr Tarachand, op cit, Vol III, p 265. 
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the meantime we could ungrudgingly and wholeheartedly 
go on supporting the Congress in its movement for the 
freedom of the country. On the basis of this policy the 
Jairnat sent thousands of its members in the freedom’s 
battle till 1947.” 

Another Muslim organisation named Majlis-i-Arhar 
came into being in Punjab in 1929. Choudhuri Afzal 
H^que was the leader of this organisation. It led rebellions 
against the reactionary policy of the Muslim League and 
resolved to participate in the fight for freedom. 34 "We 
want such freedom in the country in which the poor peo¬ 
ple may live in peace and contentment.” One of their 
leaders Maulana H'abibur Rahman declared: "We want to 
replace the government of the rich by a government of the 
proletariat.” Another leader Sahebzada Fazlul Husain gave 
a clarion call to the Muslims to join the battle for free¬ 
dom. 35 

The following resolution was adopted in its conference 
in 1949: "This conference of the Majlis-i-Arhar reiterates 
its firm resolve that the chief aim ‘and object of the Majlis 
will be the attainment of full and complete independence 
of India which will cure the ills that the people are suf¬ 
fering from mid will help protect the rights of the Mus- 
salmans of India” Nawab Ali Khan was the founder of 
the organisation. It joined the freedom movement under 
the leadership of Syed Wahib Husain. 

Another Muslim organisation which joined the freedom 
struggle at that time was All-India Shia Conference. It was 
bom in 1929 in Lucknow. 

Of all the Muslim organisations of the time the one that 
deserves special mention is Nationalist Muslim Party. 
This party was founded in Allahabad in July 1929. The 
aims mid objects of the party was "to rouse the patriotic 
spirit of the Muslims, to inspire them to rise above secta¬ 
rian outlook, to join hands with others in India’s battle 
for freedom and to fight against British imperialism 
through the achievement of communal harmony”.® 6 Mau- 

34. Abdul Hayat, op cit, p 263. 

35. Ibid, p 267. 

36. Ibid, p 44. 
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lana Abul Kalam Azad was elected president of this party, 
Dr M. A. Ansari its treasurer and Tasadduk Ahmed Khan 
its secretary. Even in the midst of strong reaction of the 
Muslim League the party joined many a battle against 
imperialism in Bengal, Bihar, UP, Punjab and NWF Pro¬ 
vince and nearly twelve thousand of its workers courted 
arrest. In Bengal the members of the Krishak Praja 
Party were mainly connected with the Nationalist Muslim 
Party. Prominent among them were Fazlul Haque, the 
popular leader of Bengal. 37 Tamizuddin Khan and Lai 
Miah of Faridpur and three leaders of Burdwan Abul 
Kasem, Janab Javedali and Abdul Hayat—all of whom suf¬ 
fered repeated imprisonment—should not go without 
mention. 

At places other than Bengal mention should be made of 
Mazhorul Haque, the renowned barrister of Patna, Syed 
Mahmud, Saffi Daudi, Abdul Bari of Bihar, Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai, Miah Ibrahim, Prof Mujib and Ansar Harvani 
of UP. They joined the freedom movement ignoring 
the apathy of a section of communal-minded Congress 
leaders. 88 

In Bombay Syed Abdullah Brelvi (1891-1949), an emin¬ 
ent journalist, organised All-India Newspaper Editor’s 
Conference in 1933. Attracted towards Gandhiji he join¬ 
ed him during the khilafat movement and later civil dis¬ 
obedience movement and faced persecution defiantly 
throughout his life. 39 

While North-West Frontier witnessed unprecedented 
awakening amongst the pathans under Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Kh'an with his nonviolent but militant Red Shirt organi- 
saion, sindhis and baluchis were not lagging far behind. The 
grand sweep of the Red Shirt movement produced some of 
the ablest nationalist leaders in Sind and Baluchistan. 
Soomru Allah Bux (1900-43) fought a determined battle 
against Muslim communalism which got its support from 
British government He grew out of this battle a fir¬ 
mer nationalist and carried the Muslim masses solidly 

37. Ibid, p 50 

38. Reminiscences of 1921, Government of India, p 73. 

39. DNB Vol I, p 236: Home Political, 1930, F. No. 366. 
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behind him. He openly declared that the "Muslim League’s 
views on Muslims as a separate nation in India on the basis 
of their religion is un-Islamic. According to the true 
Koranic teaching, a Muslim who believes in god, is of 
good character, can even strive for unity and peace (among) 
all peoples... The current division of people of the world 
according to their religion (is) basically unreal and wrong 
and highly dangerous inasmuch as according to that view 
even a most sinful man is regarded as nobler person if 
he is born a Muslim than a high-souled person of exem¬ 
plary character belonging to any other religion.” 

Allah Bux routed the Muslim League leader Khuroo in the 
assembly election of 1936 and became chief minister. 
As the chief minister of Sind he was opposed to the British 
war efforts in 1941 and openly supported Gandhiji’s Quit 
India resolution. The hireling of British imperialism 
Khuroo had him murdered on 14 May 1943 in Sikarpur. 
His death was a rude shock to the nationalist forces in 
Sind. 40 

The story of nationalist struggle cannot be complete 
without another figure, Abdus Sam ad Khan, popularly 
known as ’the Baluch Gandhi’. Born around 1895 at Guli- 
stan, near Quetta, in Baluchistan, his father, Khan Nur 
Muhammad Khan, was a rich landlord and chief of the 
Achakzai tribe of Gulistan. Abdus Samad Khan was edu¬ 
cated in traditional way in his village Muktab. He attain¬ 
ed proficiency in Urdu, Persian and Pushto. He cook the 
matriculation and graduation degree when he was in jail 
in Pakistan (1958-68). 

He joined the nationalist movement in 1920. A staunch 
nationalist, he sought to integzate his reform movement 
in Baluchistan with the Indian National Congress and 
got his organisation, the Anjuman-i-Watan, affiliated 
to the Congress. To help in his campaign for social reform 
and political consciousness he started a newspaper in 
1934 in Pushto knows as the Istiqlal. The British govern* 
ment imposed restriction on the use of paper. Both the 

40. Prog. Bombay Legislative Council (1926-36); Sind Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly Debates (1937-43). 
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paper and the organisation, the Anjuman-i-Watan, were 
declared illegal by the Pakistan government in 1947. In 
the tussle between Congress and Muslim League Abdus 
Samad Khan wholly sided with the Congress. He stood 
•against the league and against the demand of Pakistan. 

He was one of the staunchest nationalist Muslims who 
rose above communal differences and carried on a relent¬ 
less fight not only against British imperialism but also 
against the communal forces of Pakistan. He had to spend 
most part of his life in British and Pakistan prisons. Like 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, he will be remembered as a 
great Indian patriot, a relentless fighter for social and 
political justice. 41 


41. Prog. Foreign and Political Department, 1920-35; Prog. Home- 
Political, 1920-45; B. G. Tendulkar, Abdul Gaffar Khan ; ‘The Three 
Gandhis’, article published in Frontier Mail, Dehradun, 5 February 
1967. According to D. Visveswara Rao of Gandhinagar, Hyderabad— 
(1) 1920-22: Out of 32,000 jailed during the khilafat and non¬ 
cooperation movement, 8,000 were Muslims, (2) 1930-31: in civil 
disobedience movement out of 78,000 convicted, 13,000 were Mus¬ 
lims, mostly from Frontier, (3) 1932-33: almost same figure (from 
the AICC record, Allahabad and London). 
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The end of second round table conference in December 
1932 and the subsequent arrest and imprisonment of 
Gandhiji brought the civil disobedience movement virtual¬ 
ly to 'a close. But symptoms of militant mass movement 
of the working class for higher wages and better working 
conditions and of the peasantry against the oppression of 
the zamindars, moneylenders and police repression were 
in full swing in UP, Bihar, Bengal, Maharashtra and Ke¬ 
rala. 1 People of Kashmir for the first time came out defiant¬ 
ly against the oppression of native dynasty under the lead¬ 
ership of Sheikh Abdullah’s National Conference (1931). 2 

The genesis of this militant mass movement may be 
traced much earlier. The great October revolution in Rus¬ 
sia in 1917 led by Lenin and Bolshevik Party tremendous¬ 
ly influenced India’s freedom movement. 3 The foundation 
of All-India Trade Union Congress, the foremost working- 
class organisation (1920) and the failure of noncoopera¬ 
tion and khilafat movements in 1921-22 turned the face 
of freedom movement towards a revolutionary upsurge. 
The growth land development of the Communist Party of 
India and numerous socialist groups from 1924 to 1934 
constituted a major stream in India’s national-liberation 
movement during the post-first-world-war period. Some 
of the best sons of the Muslim community were attracted 
to this trend and became its principal organisers. 

Yet another feature of the struggle was that the hizarat 
movement came into being as an offshoot of khilafat move* 
ment in 1919. More than fifteen thousand Muslims, mostly 


1. IAR, 1932. 

2. IAR, 1931. 

3. David Patric on Communism in India; Williamson on Com¬ 
munism in India. 
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youths, responded to the call of the khilafat leaders to 
leave India—a land condemned as darul harb. Their 
avowed object was to organise themselves politically and 
militarily to fight British imperialism. 4 5 

Many hizaratis (1919) and other revolutionaries who left 
India reached the borders of Russia and Uzbekistan. They 
contributed to the growth of communist movement in 
India under the influence of M. N. Roy and Abani Mukher- 
jee. Amongst the notable participants of the formation 
of the first Communist Party of India outside India 
were Abdur Rab Peshawari, Muhammed Akbar Khan, 
Miah Akbar Shah, Aziz Ahmed, Abdur Rashid, Ab¬ 
dur Rahman, Abu Rahim Anwari, Abdul Aziz, Abdul 
Wahed, Abdul Karim, Abdul Qaium, Abdul Qader, Abdul 
Kader Khan, Abdul Bari, Abdul Majid, Abdul Malik, 
Abdul Hamid, Abdullah Mahomed, Abdull&h Ansari, Ab¬ 
dullah Ktoan, Abdullah Safdar, Prof Mohammed Hadi, 
Prof Ahmed Hadi, Abdul Jabbar Khairi, Abdul Sattar 
Khairi, Shaukat Usmani, Fazal Ilahi, Qurban, Khushpul 
Khan, Khushi Mohammed, Gohar Rahman Khan, Gul*am 
Fariq, Gulam Mohammed, Gulam Rubani, Gulam Hyder, 
Shaukatullah Ansari, Shanaf Attar Ali, Mir Abdul Maji, 
Masudali Shaha, Dr. Mohammed Munser, Khushi Moham¬ 
med, Nazir Siddique, Nizamiddin Nisar, Zafar Imam, Zafar 
Hashkhan, Ali Zacharia, Nisa Muhammed, Faizullah Mu¬ 
hammed, Fazal-al-Qadir, Jidalli, Jida Hussain, Firozuddin 
Mansur, etc. (Writer here feels ashamed to name these revo¬ 
lutionaries who 'are believers of international brotherhood 
of men as Muslims. But the reader probably would appre¬ 
ciate the purpose. Only to expose the illogicality and base¬ 
lessness of the ^anti-Muslim attitude of the Hindu pundits 
of history it is necessary to bring these names to the know¬ 
ledge of the people.) 

During this period in Bengal Muzaffar Ahmad and Kazi 
Nazrul Islam were 'among the first to move on to the path 

4. Cambell Car, Political Trouble in India. 

5. Cambell Car, op cit; Muzaffar Armad, Myself and the CPI; 
Chinmohan Sehanavis, Russ Biplab and Prabashe Bharatiya 
SipZabi; Dr B. N. Datta, Aprakashita Rajnaitik Itihas, Vol II; Home 
Progs., Meerut Trial Papers. 
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of communism through the medium of their journalistic 
works. 10 Almost at the same time Abdur Kazak Khan— 
who was mentioned earlier in connection with the revo¬ 
lutionary 'activities of Abul Kalam Azad—accepted the 
Bolshevik path but continued to stay in his own party, 
the Independence Party. He came from a traditional na¬ 
tionalist family. He was a descendant of a wahabi revo¬ 
lutionary patriot of Hakimpur, 24-Parganas, Maulavi Faiz- 
uddin. The latter was hanged by the British government 
during 1860. Under the influence of Sachin Sanyal, one 
of the leaders of Anushilan Party, Kutubuddin Ahmed 
and Mohammed Abdul Halim were attracted to the path 
of Bolshevik revolution and sooner they joined the Peas¬ 
ant and Workers’ Party. From among the Muslim intel¬ 
ligentsia 'and seamen came the harbingers of the commu¬ 
nist movement in northern India and North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. All the accused of the Peshawar Bolshevik 
Conspiracy Case were the best sons of the Muslim com¬ 
munity—like Mohamed Shafique. They were all greatly 
influenced by Prof Barkatullah’s ideas. 6 7 

Another Muslim youth named Abdul Momin associated 
himself with the revolutionary activities of Bepin Gan¬ 
guly, one of the leaders of Atmaunnati Samiti, 1930 on¬ 
wards. He suffered long imprisonment and participated 
in the national movement through the Communist Party 
of India. 8 

The revolutionaries who came over to the Bolshevik 
path gave two suggestions to achieve India’s national 
liberation: First, the poetical freedom be simultane¬ 
ously accompanied by social and economic emanci¬ 
pation, and second, the linking of the international revo¬ 
lutionary movement of the oppressed people of the world 
with India’s freedom struggle as an essential condition 
for the success of India’s national liberation. 

The virus of communalism had already been infected 

6. Fortnightly Report of Intelligence Bureau, 1924-25; Muzaffar 
Ahmad, Samakaler Katha. 

7. Williamson on Communism in India (Kanpur Bolshevik Cons¬ 
piracy Paper) and Patric on Communism in India. 

8. Interview with Pulakesh De Sarkar and Abdul Halim. 
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in India’s body politic, and the only way to eradicate the 
virus and establish national unity was to organise anti- 
feudal, anti-imperialist mass movement on the basis of 
class struggle free from any religious or communal bias. 
The current trend of such a movement begun in 1923 
greatly strengthened the base of nation’s struggle for free¬ 
dom. In the Lucknow session of the Congress (1936) 
Jawaharlal Nehru spoke in favour of achieving complete 
independence. He linked up the cause of the struggle 
for freedom with that of struggle for socialism against 
the danger posed by fascism. He urged for making the 
Congress a common platform of united front of socialists, 
communists, revolutionary nationalists (like Subhas Chan¬ 
dra Bose) and nationalist Muslim parties who believed in 
anti-imperialism. 9 It was a period of the growth of Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party (1934), Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(1938), Radical Humanist Party and other leftist organi¬ 
sations (1938). 10 

Colonel Zaidi, Rafique Zakaria, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Mohsina Kidwai, Dr Yusuf Meherali, K. A. Abbas, Dr 
K. M. Ashraf, Dr Z. Ahmed and Dr Mahmud Zafar of 
Uttar Pradesh and Prof Humayun Kabir of Calcutta were 
some of the stalwarts of India’s socialist movement who 
revitalised the mainstream of national movement led 
Indian National Congress. 11 In UP Satyabhakta 'and 
Shaukat Usmani organised a small group. S. A. Dange in 
Bombay and Singaravelu Chettiar in Madras almost simul¬ 
taneously organised different communist groups, while 
their compatriots Shafique and others in North-West 
Frontier were trying hard to disseminate Bolshevik ideas 
amongst the sturdy pathans. Peshawar Bolshevik Con¬ 
spiracy Case in 1923 was followed by Kanpur Bolshevik 
Conspiracy Case in 1924. Muzaffar Ahmad, Shaukat Us¬ 
mani along with S. A. Dange were sentenced for 3 years. 12 


9. Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography; IAR, 1938. 

10. IAR, 1938. 

11. IAR, 1938. 

12. Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case Papers, Home Progs.; 
Patric on Co m mu n ism in India; Williamson on Communism in 
India; Muzaffar Ahmad, op cit. 
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During the l*ate 1930s mass revolutionary movement 
picked up fast. Meerut Conspiracy Case was instituted to 
curb the threat of militant working-class movement Mu- 
zaffar Ahmad, Shamsul Hud*a and more than half a dozen 
people including Dharani Goswami, Shaukat Usmani, 
Amir Hyder, Sohan Singh Josh, Puran Chand Joshi, Dr 
Gangadhar Adhikari, etc. were sentenced long-term 
imprisonment. 

Communist movement however suffered from left- 
sectarian mistake. In 1934 Communist Party of India 
was reorganised. But real and significant turn came 
after 1935, when in'accordance with the decision of seventh 
congress of the Communist International the communist 
revolutionaries set to organise wider anti-imperialist 
united front to fight against British imperialism. It is 
needless to add that sons and daughters of Muslims had 
a natural and innate sympathy and attraction to commu¬ 
nism. By about the middle of the thirties (1936) the All- 
Indfea Kisan Sabha was established. Along with Swami 
Sahajanand and Indulal Yagnik came Muzaffar Ahmad 
and Abdullah Rasul under red flag. They were ably 
assisted by Jamal Bukhari of Sind, Syed Shahidullah, 
Syed Abdul Munsur Habibullah and Abdul Hayat of Burd- 
wan. All of them came to kisan movement under the 
wake of national movement of 1922 and 1932. They suf¬ 
fered imprisonment and social persecution but remained 
loyal to the cause of the oppressed kisans and the Indian 
national movement. 13 

In UP Dr Mahmud Zaflar, a man of great intellectual 
integrity and uncommon wisdom, came to national move¬ 
ment in the thirties. He joined Congress Socialist Party 
as a member of the underground CPI. He earned respect 
■and admiration from the senior Congress leaders including 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. 14 

1936 onwards student and youth movement also wit¬ 
nessed a rebirth with an antifascist socialist orientation. Of 
the new-generation student leaders Ali Ashraf and Amjad 
Ali of Patna, M. Farooqi of Delhi and iK. Ahmed of Cal- 

13. Abdullah Rasul, Krishak Sabhar Itihash. - 

14. AICC Proceedings, 1938. 
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cutta University occupied a very distinct place. In spite of 
continuous persecutions their revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness could not be suppressed. 15 

The people’s revolutionary poet Makhdoom Mohiuddin of 
Hyderabad inspired people to fight against nizamshahi 
which was backed by British imperialism. Writers 'and 
artists of India led by Sajjad Zahir, Sardar Ali Jafri, 
Mulknaj Anand, K. A. Abbas and many others organised 
antifascist writers’ and artists’ organisations to mould peo¬ 
ple’s mind in an anti-imperialist channel, thus giving a 
new orientation to the national-liberation movement. In 
Aligarh, the seat of Islamic learning, doyen of Indian his¬ 
tory Dr Mohammed Habib—like his counterpart Prof 
Sushobhan Sarkar of Calcutta—was mainly instrumental 
in producing a generation of brilliant radical intellectuals 
like Prof Nurul Hasan, Prof Moonis Baza, Dr S. Alim, etc., 
who became few of the foremost leaders of the national 
socialist awakening as an integral part of the national- 
liberation movement in India. This was further consoli¬ 
dated by the active participation of Niaz Hyder, Kaifi 
Azmi, Majruh Sultanpuri, Parvez Shaheedi, Zaheer Kash¬ 
miri, Shafique Naqvi ‘and Rashid Ahmed Naqvi of Luck¬ 
now, Salik Lukhnavi and Golum Kuddus of Calcutta, 
Manzur Rizvi of Patna, Ziaul Huq, Zi'aul Hassan and 
Mirza Ashfaq Beg of UP and Amar Sheikh of Gujarat. 1 ** 
In the sweep of trade-union movement the new genera¬ 
tion of militant trade-unionists revitalised the movement 
and brought it closer to anti-imperialist national move¬ 
ment. Amongst those who aided this process were Dulah 
Khan and Ishaq Sambhli of Moradabad, Shakir Ali of 
Bhopal, Sidique Bakshi of Madanpura and Mohammed 
Ismail, Mohamed Elias, Mohamed Chaturali and Mohamed 
Yusuf of Calcutta. Mohamed Shaheed of Lucknow went to 
Bombay as a textile worker 'and became leader of the 
working class there and died as such in the midst of the 
struggle. 17 

15. The Student, 1938. 

16. Unpublished notes of Govind Vidyarthi. 

17. AITUC, Proceedings, Vol 1938-40. 
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Mir Dad Khan alias Imtiaz, a pathan revolutionary, took 
job on a ship, went to America, came in contact with the 
Ghadar Party and later became a communist. He returned 
to India in 1939. After a short stay in Bombay he went to 
Kanpur and worked among workers. Later he returned 
to Punjab and worked among peasants. He was arrested 
during the second world war. While being taken from 
Lahore jail to Multan in shackles he jumped from a run¬ 
ning train. Months later, having successfully evaded 
arrest, he went to Bombay under the name of Imtiaz and 
worked there among dock workers. He was later stabbed 
to death, at the instigation of the rival union leaders by 
the paid agents of the shipping companies. 18 

Another revolutionary Amir Hyder Khan, alias Fernan¬ 
des, alias Shankar, an indefatigable fighter, was born in 
Punjab. He ran away as a child from Maktab, took a job 
upon a ship and went to Detroit and get trained as a 
motor mechanic and later on as a pilot. Later he came in 
contact with Shamsul Huda of Calcutta and became a com¬ 
munist. He went to Moscow in 1926 ’and was trained at 
the University of the East. He had wide links with com¬ 
munists round the world and was one of the accused in 
the famous Meerut Conspiracy Case. He came to India 
incognito and worked in Goa as Fernandes, then went to 
Madras and worked as a motor mechanic under the name 
of Shankar. He took prominent part in organising the 
working class, and was arrested many a time. On his re¬ 
lease from jail in 1938 he went to Bombay and worked 
amongst Muslim workers in Madanpura. After the parti¬ 
tion he was arrested and put into Rawalpindi jail for 
years. 10 

In Kashmir Mohammad Sadiq Ali joined Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah in the fight for liberation against feudal and imperial 
bondage. Among others who closely associated with the 
struggle of Kashmir independence were Dhanwantari, a 
communist compatriot of Bhagat Singh, Muhammed Gulam 
Bakshi, Mir Kasim and others. 


18. Unpublished Diary of Govind Vidyarthi. 

19. Interview with Govind Vidyarthi. 
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Here the name of Yakub Mohammed, a leader of the 
port workers, deserves special mention. He 'and Mohamed 
Ismail were very able organisers of labour. They later join¬ 
ed the Communist Party in 1939. They had to work 
secretly among the workers for long during the free¬ 
dom movement. Among the peasant organisers the names 
Haji Danesh, Yakub Mia, Sujatali Majumdar and Iradu- 
tullah are worth mentioning. All of them devoted them¬ 
selves to the work of organising the peasants in North Ben¬ 
gal, Noakhali and Comilla. 20 Another Muslim youth Moha¬ 
med Ilias belonged to a working-class family who subsequ¬ 
ently became a fighting labour leader. He was imprisoned 
and persecuted many times for his political 'activities and 
for his unflinching devotion to the cause of working class. 

Here is given a list of some important labour and kisan 
leaders who stood by the toiling people during this period: 

(1) Mohamed Jahiruddin, an organiser of the labour move¬ 
ment in Kushtia in 1938, killed by a gang of goondas. 

(2) Yusuf, a leader of the dock workers, died of tubercu¬ 

losis. (3) Gulam Sheikh, an organiser of dock workers of 
Chittagong (1934). (4) Serajuddin of Netrokona who died 
of tuberculosis. He worked hard for building up secret 
party organisations of kisans. (5) Ahmed, a colleague of 
communist workers Altab Ali and Wali Newaz, imprison¬ 
ed in 1930. He was the chief organiser of the antifascist 
rally held in Mymensingh on 2 August 1942. Ahmed was 
popular kisan organiser of Muladi in Barisal. (5) Ali Ma¬ 
hmud, a communist student leader of Maigram in Bir- 
bhum. (6) Abdul Aziz Munsi, a popular peasant worker 
and a member of the Communist Party in Dacca. (7) Ayub 
Ali of Tipperah. (8) Mamudjaman of Gaibandha. (9) Gu¬ 
lam Hussain of Chittagong (1944). (10) Maulavi Siddique 

Rehman of Tippearh. (11) Sirajul H'aque of Kishoreganj. 
(12) Kader Hossain Chowdhuri of Rajshahi. (13) Matlab 
Sheikh of Khulna. (14) Mohamad Haris and (15) Kadam 
Rasul of Calcutta. (16) Abdul Halim (junior) who came 
from the family of a wahabi revolutionary, came in con¬ 
tact with Abdur Razak Khan at an early 'age and started 


20. Abdullah Rasul, op cii; AIKS Proceeding, 1938-39. 
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working for the Communist Party during the underground 
period. (17) Rasul, a tireless worker of the gas workers’ 
union, sacrificed his life in a fight with the military per¬ 
sonnel in February 1946, (18) Makleswar Rehman, an in¬ 
defatigable peasant leader of Noakhali. 


In 1946 there were widespread peasant struggles in 
different parts of India. In Bengal, particularly in Khulna, 
Mymensingh and Dinajpore as well as in Hyderabad, 
Kerala, Kashmir, etc. the peasant upsurge spread like a 
wild fire. 20 * A descendant of the respectable pir family of 
Kh'arki in the district of Jessore Abdul Haque, who was 
one of the frontrank student leaders in Calcutta in 1942, 
became a communist leader in Jessore in 1945-46 during 
a mighty peasant movement there. Since then he had to 
pass through a long and difficult period of underground 
and jail life. At present he is one of the most popular 
leaders in Bangladesh. 

Jessore also produced another dedicated leader Syed 
Nauser Ali, who was among the pioneers of kisan struggles 
for tebhaga rights. Incarcerated many times, he was 
also a stubborn leader of class battles of the kisans in the 
face of rabid communal approach of the Muslim League 
in the forties. Another significant name is that of Marulf 
Hossain, a young working-class leader of mid-forties who 
braved persecutions of capitalist management, British po¬ 
lice and Muslim Leaguers in order to carry forward the 
banner of anti-imperi'alist struggle and to forge unity of 
the fighting masses under three flags. 

This narration cannot be complete without mentioning 
another outstanding name—Mayzada Hashina Begum, a 
lady of incomparable audacity and uncommon dedication. 
Darling of Calcutta scavengers and sewerage cleaners, she 
fought for their rights, courted jail during the second 
world war, came out and fought against the police oppres¬ 
sion, social injustice and obsurantist ideas of mollahs and 

20a. Dr. S. K. Sen, Agrarian Struggles in India; Abdullah Rasul, 
op cit. 
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confronted boldly rabid communal approach of Muslim 
Leaguers during the forties. 

* * * 

On 3 September 1939 second world war was declared. 
Gandhiji thought of launching a fresh movement. But 
while explaining the objective of the movement he decla¬ 
red: "The Congress is as much opposed to the victory for 
nazism as any British citizen can be." Yet the Congress 
was left with no choice but to fight the Britishers. In its 
campaign many Muslim leaders also participated and 
courted jail. Moulavi Ashrafuddin Chowdhury, Abdul 
Momin in Bengal and Rafi Ahmed Kidwai in UP were 
put behind the bars. 

Failure of Cripp’s Mission after the fall of Rangoon in 
March 1942 plunged the country in despondency and 
anger. It had deprived the leaders of an opportunity 
to cooperate in full measure in defence of the coun¬ 
try. Quit India resolution and the subsequent arrest of 
national leaders on the early morning of 9 August 1942, 
electrified the whole country. Public life virtually came to 
a standstill. All business was suspended in all the major 
cities of India—Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. 
Police opened fire at many places in Maharashtra, Delhi 
and Bengal. Thousands died—Muslims as also Hindus (vide 
martyrs’ list in appendix). 21 The revolt was not confined to 
British India alone. People in many of the native states 
were also affected. The government let loose a reign of 
terror. Leaders like Aruna Asaf Ali, Jayaprakash Narayan 
and Rammanohar Lohia went underground. Yusuf Maherali 
was arrested in Bombay. In Satara, Balia, Tamluk, Suta- 
hata, Karnataka and Dhenkanal peasantry came forward to 
establish panchayati raj. 22 In Malabar, in the land of the 
moplahs, there was a great ferment among the predomin¬ 
antly Muslim peasantry. 


21. IAR, 1942. 

22. Ibid. 
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Congress was reactivated by the entry of the Congress 
Socialist Party (1938), mostly manned by the underground 
communist leaders like A. JC. Gopalan, Krishna Pillai and 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad. Congress in Malabar took up the 
cause of the peasantry. It was in connection with anti¬ 
repression day that a procession of moplah peasantry came 
in frontal clash with the armed police in November 1940. 
That was the major peasant upsurge after 1921. Abu Bakar 
along with two of his comrades faced the gallows in 1943. 
They are remembered as immortal Kayyur martyrs. 88 
Abu’s mother Khadiza Oma came from the village of Kayyur 
in North Malabar from a petty trading community. She 
reared up Abu in the midst of continuous affection and 
suffering. As Abu began to grow he was easily drawn to¬ 
wards the red flag (1937-38) with other peasant youths. 
He was one of the frontranking Kisan Sabha activists of 
his area. 

As the three Kayyur martyrs were waiting to court 
gallows, only a few days earlier leaders of CPI, P. C. Joshi, 
P. Sundarayya and Krishna Pillai went to meet them in 
jails to infuse courage to these young souls. Abu and his 
two comrades told them: "We are happy to die for the 
great cause of our motherland and red flag.” 24 

Earlier the birth of Forward Block as an all-India party 
in April 1939 under the leadership of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose opened a new chapter in the history of 
freedom struggle. Muslims also associated themselves with 
Netaji’s efforts to achieve freedom. Akbar Shah of the 
NWF Province was a close associate of Netaji in his historic 
escape from India in the year 1941. The foundation of 
Azad Hind Fouj and the subsequent revolutionary endea¬ 
vours of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose (1943) are glorious 
episodes in the history of the freedom struggle. In the Azad 
Hind Fouj, Major General Shah Nawaz and Colonel Habi- 


23. Ibid, 1943. 

24. Interview with P. C. Joshi; T. V. Krishnan, People’s War, 
March 1943. 
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bur Rahman were his important comrades-in-arms. The 
latter had the honour of being his last associate in the 
reported fatal air crash in Tokyo. 248 In his provisional 
government Lt Col Aziz Ahmed, Lt Col M. K. Kiani, Lt 
Col Eshan Qadir, Lt Col Shah Nawaz, Karim Gani and D. 
M. Khan occupied very important and responsible port¬ 
folios. 25 In his 90-day submarine dash from Berlin he was 
accompained by only one Indian, Abid Hassan, who acted 
as his secretary. Among his other followers the names of 
Rashid Ali and Col S. M. Isac are worth mentioning. About 
one hundred Muslim martyrs may be counted among those 
of Azad Hind Fouj of whom mention should be made of: 
Lt Ashrafi Mandal, Abu Hossain Hussain, Yusuf, Lt S. M. 
Ali, Abdul Aziz, Amir Hayat, Abdur Razak Ali, Akhar 
Ali, Mohammed Ali Shah, Altaf Hossain, Ata Mohammed, 
Ahmed Khan, A. K. Mirza, Ayub Khan, S. Akhtarali, 
Ahmandulla, Abdar Rahman Khan, etc. 26 

As a national revolutionary leader Subhas Chandra Bose 
was unique in one respect. Deeply religious though he was, 
he never allowed his religious faith to interfere with na¬ 
tional-liberation struggle. Through the organisation of 
his Azad Hind Fouj, he left for his countrymen the glori¬ 
ous example of religious tolerance which may be equated 
with secularism. His deep faith in the fighting tradition of 
Muslims will be evident from the following extract: 

''British propaganda has deliberately created the impres¬ 
sion that the Indian Mohammedans are against the inde¬ 
pendence movement. The fact is that in the nationalist 
movement there is a large percentage t of Mohammedans. 
The president of the Indian National Congress today is 
Azad—a Mohammedan. The vast majority of the Indian 
Mohammedans are anti-British and want to see India 
free. There are no doubt pro-British parties among both 
Hindus and Mohammedans which are organised as reli- 


24a. Tatsu Hayashida, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, p 165. 

25. Interview with Capt Debnath Das on 23 January 1970. 

26. Ibid. 
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gious parties. But they should not be regarded as repre¬ 
senting the people. 

"The great revolution of 1857 was a grand example of 
national unity. The war was fought under the flag of 
Bahadur Shah, Mohammedan, and all sections of people 
joined in it. Since then Indian Mohammedans have conti¬ 
nued to work for national freedom. Indian Mohammedans 
are as much children of the soil as the rest of the Indian 
population and their interests are identical. The Moham¬ 
medan (or Muslim) problem in India today is an artifi¬ 
cial creation of the British similar to the Ulster problem 
in Ireland and the Jewish problem in Palestine. It will, 
disappear when the British rule is swept away.” 27 

August revolt of 1942 and the grand solo effort of 
Subhas Chandra with his INA—which apparently failed— 
were instrumental to a great extent in accelerating the pace 
of the freedom struggle by drawing the Hindu and Muslim 
masses in release INA movement. 

* * * 

As the war came to an end with the defeat of fascist 
powers in Europe and Asia (first week of May 1945) free¬ 
dom struggle entered into its last significant period. 
Massive agrarian struggles in Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Uttar Pradesh, accompained by the revival of people’s 
struggles in Andhra, Kerala and Kashmir, began. The 
trial of INA prisoners Shah Nawaz, Dhillon and Rashid 
Ali electrified the whole* country from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin. Major political parties demanded the release of 
INA prisoners backed by massive demonstrations of stu¬ 
dents in Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay. Students clashed 
with police and the army. Rashid Ali Day was observed by 
Muslim League, Congress, Communist Party, Congress 
Socialist Party, Forward Block and RSP. A mighty de¬ 
monstration of 2 lakhs in Calcutta—consisting Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Christians—led by Shahid Surawardy, 
Satish Das Gupta (an eminent Gandhite) and Bankim 

27. The Indian Struggle (1920-42), p 455. 
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Mukherji (an eminent CPI leader), defying wartime ban, 
made again history in the streets of Calcutta. After dusk 
the whole city was beseiged by the active partisans of 
Kindu-Muslim youths busy in armed encounter with the 
army and police. More than 250 people gave their lives. 
Nearly 200 of them were Muslim youths and sons of toiling 
masses. It was in the thick of this battle that many 
working-class and student leaders, intellectuals and poets 
got their baptism in left-oriented secular revolutionary 
national movement The great young poet Sukanto came to 
flourish in the barricade fight of 1946 in the streets of 
Calcutta with his famous couplets. 

'Release INA' movement was taking place at a time when 
agrarian struggle was going on in East and North Bengal 
in the disticts of Mymensingh, Dinajpore, Jessore, Khulna 
and Noakhali. It coincided the struggle of the peoples of 
Telengana in Andhra, Travancore-Cochin, Kashmir and 
Maharashtra. 27a These struggles of Indian people set an 
example of new nationalism. They also fought against the 
parochial, communal and caste barriers which were so 
carefully nursed by the British rulers and were copied in 
later decades by the national and international vested 
interests. 


* * # 

The historic strike of the tramways workers in Calcutta 
(1946) and the naval mutiny in Bombay and Karachi on 
18 February 1946 indicated that India’s national-democratic 
revolution was almost on the agenda. One of the prominent 
leaders of the mutiny in Bombay was Colonel Khan who 
gave a call to the citizens of India irrespective of their 
religious beliefs to stand by them in their heroic fight. The 
young student leader of Lahore Anwar Hussain 28 sacrificed 
his life on the board of ship 'Bahadur’ with a red flag in 
his hand during the naval revolt at Karachi. RIN mutiny 

27a. Dr. S. K. Sen, op cit; P. Sundaryya, People’s Armed Struggle 
in Telengana . 

28. RIN Mutiny, Nonofficial Enquiry Report. 
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was followed by massive upsurge of the people culminating 
in a nationwide strike of postal workers on 29 July 
1946. 20 Revolution was in the air. Struggle of the toiling 
peasantry was blended with the struggle of the working 
class. At the back of it stood the army and navy boys— 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and Parsis. 

Could any Indian dream of a big conspiracy that was 
being hatched with the call of the "direct action” on 16 
August 1946 declared by the reactionary sections of the 
Muslim League? What was to be a day of peaceful and 
orderly protest, for which the revolutionary Muslim youth 
and student leagues made a heroic bid to transform this 
action into an anti-imperialist demonstration, ultimately 
turned out to be a devilish conspiracy. Indians looked on 
helplessly to watch the death of the ageold social and 
secular values and the defeat of national revolution. The 
mystery behind this setback will one day surely be un¬ 
ravelled. 

The byproduct of this diabolic conspiracy hatched up in 
secret by foreign imperialism in collusion with Hindu and 
Muslim communalists has been painful and will have far- 
reaching tragic consequences so far as the future history of 
India is concerned. 


* * * 

By the declaration of August 1947 India was partitioned 
on a religious basis into India and Pakistan bringing im¬ 
mense sufferings to the people of this subcontinent. 

To a great extent the future political and economic 
developments that were to take shape in Indian sub¬ 
continent were due to the uneven and unbalanced develop¬ 
ment of its two major communities, and certainly here lies 
the complex socioeconomic background where the seeds of 
communalism were sprinkled and watered by religious and 
communal bickerings to develop into a thorny bush which 

29. I AH, 1946; ‘RIN Mutiny at Karachi’, a paper read by Sunil 
Banerji. 
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subsequently inflicted bleeding wounds on the unity of 
India and finally divided it into two parts to the detriment of 
its politico-cultural growth for many years to come. 

Years rolled by after 1947. Communalism as a devastat¬ 
ing weapon has been continuously sharpened by the new 
national and international vested interests to defeat any 
substantial endeavour to develop India as a powerful self* 
xeliant nation. It is here they put forward the theory of 
"Muslim betrayal’’ to the freedom struggle. But the story 
told here is a clear proof how in the midst a communal 
attitude of a section of Muslim leaders innumerable 
Muslims came forward to fight for India’s freedom and 
offered their lives. 

Thus while the rise of the Muslim League and its ultimate 
triumph is being recognised as a dominant negative feature, 
the positive contribution of the Muslim community in India 
went unrecognised among many knoweldgeable people. The 

British rulers times without number declared in their 

% 

policy statements about their divide-and-rule policy. Yet 
many historians of celebrity ignored this aspect and thus 
stigmatised the whole Muslim community for their 
"betrayal”. This is a basic malady of the Indian social 
situation which needs to be ruthlessly rooted out if India 
wants to survive and prosper as a civilised community in 
the world. 
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I. AN INCOMPLETE LIST OF MUSLIM MARTYRS IN THE 

FREEDOM MOVEMENT 

Sources : 1. Sedition Committee Report 

2. Roll of Honour —by K. C. Ghosh 

3. Who’s Who of Indian Martyrs, Vols I, II, III 
—Edited by Dr P. N. Chopra 

4. History of Freedom Movement of Kerala 
—by T. V. Krishnan 

5. The RIN Strike —by A Group of Victimised Ratings 

6. Nau Bidroha —by Capt. B. Dutta 

7. Communist Martyrs —Published by West Bengal 
Committee of Communist Party of India 

8. Articles written by Sunil Banerjee, Abdur Rezzak 
Khan, Abdul Wadud 

Wahabi Movement 

Abdullah : Killed Norman, hanged in 1871. 

Ahmadullah: born 1808 at Patna, Bihar, son of Elahi Bux, promi¬ 
nent public man of Patna, served as deputy collector for some 
time, took active part in the wahabi movement, arrested in 1857, 
released after 3 months, arrested again in November 1864, removed 
from all public offices, tried on the charge of plotting against the 
government, sentenced to death on 27 February 1865, later commun- 
ted to transportation for life and forfeiture of all property, sent to 
Andaman Island and died in jail on 2 November 1881. 

Mubarak Ali Haji : born at v. Hajipur, distt. Muzaffarpur, Bihar, 
took active part in the wahabi movement, close associate of Wilayat 
Ali—leader of the wahabi movement, close associate of Wilayat 
in collaboration with Ahmadullah, another leader of the movement, 
took over the leadership of the movement after the arrest of 
Ahmadullah, arrested in March 1871 and tried for various offences 
under the penal code, subjected to brutal beating by the police, 
died in jail during trial. 

Sher Ali: killed Lord Mayo and hanged in 1871. 

Titu Miah: leader of the peasants of Barasat who rose in rebel¬ 
lion—died fighting against the British Army in 1832. 
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Yahya Ali : the younger brother of Ahmadullah, convicted of 
high treason at Ambala, deported to Andaman, died in prison, 

Agnxyuga 

Abdur Reza Khan: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Ali Ahmed of Faizabad: hanged in Mandalay rebellion in 1917. 

Asfaqullah Khan: born October 1900 at Shahjahanpur, Uttar 
Pradesh, son of Shafiqullah, educated up to eighth standard, took 
active part in nationalist activities against British rule, member of 
the revolutionary organisation called Matrivedi Sanstha, participat¬ 
ed in Kakori Mail Dacoity on 9 August 1925 and in raids by the 
revolutionaries at Sherganj, Bichpuri, Mainpuri, etc., arrested and 
sentenced to death, died on the gallows in Faizabad jail on 3 April 
1927. 

Prof Barakatullah : died in exile in 1924. 

Havilder Sulaiman: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

lmtiaz Ali: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Kasim Ismail Khan Manzur : Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Muztaba Hossain of Jaipur : hanged in Mandalay rebellion in 
1917. 

Naik Mussi Khan: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Rasulla Khan: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Ruknuddin Khan: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Zaffar Ali Khan: Singapore rebellion, 1915. 

Anti-Rowlatt Movement and Jallianwala 
Bagh Tragedy, 

Amritsar, 13 April 1919 

Abdul Gani: bom 1894, resident of Delhi, took part in the public 
demonstration at Delhi against the Rowlatt Act on 30 March 1919, 
killed in bayonet charge by a British Army unit near the Delhi 
Town Hall the same day. 

Abdul Karim: born 1901 # at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Pir Baksh, 
washerman, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar. 

Abdul Karim: bom 1902 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Lai 
Mohammad, student, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Abdul Khaliq: bom 1859 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Rahim 
Khan, worker in carpet factory, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Abdul Majid: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), son of Bhodu Kuhar, killed at the Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

Abdul Majid: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Provinces 
(now in Pakistan), son of Rahim Baksh, killed at the Jallianwala 
Bagh. 
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Abdulla: resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Pir Baksh, washer¬ 
man, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Abdulla: born 1899 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Lai Mohammad, 
killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ahmad Din: bom at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Karim Baksh, 
killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ahmed Din: born 1905 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Din, pot- 
maker, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ahmad Khan: bom 1903 at Amritsar, Punjab, 9 on of Dare Khan, 
killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ahmad XJllah: bom 1884 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Karim 
Baksh, seriously wounded at the Jallianwala Bagh, died on 25 May 
1919. 

Ahmad Din: bom 1885 at Gujranwala, Punjab (now in 
Pakistan), milk vendor, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Allah Baksh: born 1864 at Lahore, Punjab (now in Pakistan), 
blacksmith, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Allah Ditta: bom 1874 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Megha, killed 
at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Barkat: born 1899 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Bhilla Sheikh, 
killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Barkat Ali: born 1881 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Ilahi Bux, 
carpenter, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Bheru alias Nizam Din: bom 1901 in Hoshiarpur district, Punjab, 
son of Labbi Gujjar, labourer, killed at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Charagh Din: bom 1901, district Lahore, Punjab (now in Paki¬ 
stan), son of Mohammed Bux, labourer, killed at the Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

Fateh Muhammad: bom 1895 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Ata 
Mohammad, dyer, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Fazal: born 1904 at Gujranwala, Punjab (now in Pakistan), son 
of Maula Bux, labourer, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Feroz Din: born 1900 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Sher Moham¬ 
med, goldsmith, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ghulam Mohammad: born in 1901 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of 
Rahim Baksh, washerman, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Gulam Mohvuddin : born 1874, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, 
son of Mohammad Jan Butt Kashmiri, killed at the Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

Ghulam Rasul: bom in 1895 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Ghani 
Shah Kashmiri, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ghulam Rasul: resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Samad Shah 
of Srinagar, Kashmir, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 
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Hamid : born in 1895, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of 
Ahmad Din Kashmiri, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Hashmat Ullah Khan: bom 1890, resident ot Delhi, took part in 
the public demonstrations at Delhi against the Rowlatt Act cm 
30 March 1919, received bullet wound in firing by an army unit and 
died the same day. 

Hassan Mohammed : born in 1910 at Guranwala, Punjab (now 
in Pakistan), son of Fazal Din Arain, student, killed at the Jallian¬ 
wala Bagh. 

Hassi: resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Sikandar, goldsmith, 
killed at the Jallianwala Bagb. 

Ibrahim: born 1879, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Imam 
Din, contractor, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ilm Din: bom 1899 at v. Chak Mokand, distt. Amritsar, Punjab, 
private employee, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Imam Din: bom 1879, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son ot 
Murad Baksh, blacksmith, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ismail: born 1887, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Miran 
Baksh, goldsmith, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ismail : born 1905 at Gujranwala, Punjab (now in Pakistan), son 
of Nizam Din, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Karim Baksh : bom in 1879, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, 
watchman, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Khair Din: born in 1894, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of 
Mangtu, oil merchant, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Khuda Baksh: bom in 1883, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son 
of Wasan Saha Fakir, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mahbub Shah: bom 1889, at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Mir 
Ahmed Shah Sayed, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mera Baksh: bom in 1889, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son ot 
Nikka Kashmiri, potter, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mohammed Din: born 1894,president of Amritsar, Punjab, son of 
Karim Baksh, goldsmith, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mohammed Din: bom 1897, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, gold¬ 
smith killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mohammed Din: bom 1897, resident of Delhi, son of Khuda 
Baksh, took part in the public demonstration at Delhi against the 
Rowlatt Act on 30 March 1919, received bullet wound in firing by 
an army unit and died the same day. 

Mohammed Ismail: born 1912 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Karam 
Din alias Kalu Kashmiri, student, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mohammed Ramzan: bom 1895, resident ot Amritsar, Punjab, 
son of Rahim Bux Kashmiri, confectioner, killed at the Jallianwala 
Bagh. 
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Mohammed Sadiq : bom 1894, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son 
of Murad Buksh Sheikh, canal department employee, killed at the 
Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mohammed Shaft: bom 1889 at v. Dangerke Zafarwal, distt. 
Sialkot, Punjab (now in Pakistan), son of Jan Mohammed, shop¬ 
keeper, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mohammed Shaft: born 1901 at Amritsar, son of Rahim Bux, 
killed at the Jallianwala*Bagh. 

Mohammed Shaft: born 1902 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Abdul 
Rahim, died in firing by the police near the railway bridge, Amrit¬ 
sar, on 10 April 1919. 

Mohammed Sharif: resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Moham¬ 
med Ramzan, mason, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Muhammad Bux: bom in 1884, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, 
mason, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Musa: born in 1896, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Jamal 
Din Kashmiri, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Noor Mohammad: bom 1869, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son 
of Butta Arain, labourer, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Noor Mohammed: born 1894, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son 
of Jhanda, oil merchant, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Ramzan: born 1894, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, turner in a 
factory, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Rehmat: born 1898 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Nawab Din 
Sheikh, killed at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Rukan Din: bom 1901 at v. Thanda, distt. Amritsar, Punjab, 
son of Ilahi Bux, farmer, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Shamas Din: born 1895 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Sikandar, 
goldsmith, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Sharaf Din: born 1900 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Jamal Din, 
student, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Sheojan: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now 
in Pakistan), died in firing by the police at the railway bridge, 
Amritsar, on 10 April 1919. 

Sher: bom at Peshwar, North-West Frontier Province (now in 
Pakistan), died in firing by the police at the r*kilway bridge, Amrit¬ 
sar, on 10 April 1919. 

Sherbaz : bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now 
in Pakistan), died in firing by the police at the railway bridge, 
Amritsar, on 10 April 1919. 

Taj Din, Hafiz, alias Mullan: born 1894 at Amritsar, Punjab, son 
of Ali Mohammed, tailor, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Umar Behi: bom 1864 at v. Dulla, distt. Amritsar, Punjab, 
widow of Shri Iman Din, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Umar Bux: bom 1859, resident of Amritsar, Punjab, son of Ida 
Sheikh, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

im-7 
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Umar Din: born 1889 at Amritsar, Punjab, son of Mohammed 
Din, private employee, killed at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

1921 Noncooperation and Khilafat Movements 

Abdulla Khalifa: born 1885 at v. Malegaon, distt. Nasik, Maha¬ 
rashtra, son of Khuda Bux, ed. up to seventh standard, weaver, was 
among the local leaders and organisers of the khilafat movement, 
participated in the picketing of liquor shops, police intervention and 
firing led to mob violence in which one police constable was killed, 
arrested and sentenced to three years’ RI, died in August 1921 in 
the Visapur Jail due to torture by the police. 

Abdul Karim Golam Jilani: born 20 October 1904 at v. Algirchar, 
distt. Dacca, E. Bengal (now Bangladesh), son of Choudhury Golam 
Mohammed, took part in the noncooperation movement (1921) and 
the civil disobedience movement (1930), arrested and imprisoned,* 
died in the Dacca Jail on 10 February 1932. 

Abdul Gafoor, Mohammed: born 1886 at v. Malegaon, distt. 
Nasik, Maharashtra, son of Shakur Momin, ed. up to primary 
standard, wrestler, took active part in the noncooperation move¬ 
ment (1921), was one of the local organisers and leaders of the 
khilafat movement, participated in the picketing of liquor shops, 
police intervention and firing led to mob violence in which one 
police constable was killed, arrested and tried for murder and riot¬ 
ing, sentenced to death, died on the gallows on 18 January 1923. 

Israil Allarakha: born 1892 at v. Malegaon, distt. Nasik, Maha¬ 
rashtra, son of Allarakha, ed. up to primary standard, private 
employee, took active part in the noncooperation movement (1921), 
was one of the local organisers and leaders of the khilafat move¬ 
ment, participated in the picketing of liquor shops, police inter¬ 
vention and firing led to mob violence in which one police constable 
was killed, arrested and tried for murder and rioting, sentenced to 
death, died on the gallows fh Yervada Jail, Poona, on 6 July 1922. 

Mcfhammed Husen, Haji Maddu: bom 1886 at v. Malegaon, distt. 
Nasik, Maharashtra, son of Maddu Shet, ed. up to fifth standard, 
cloth merchant, took part in the khilafat movement in 1921, arrest¬ 
ed on 25 April 1921, died in the Thana Jail in 1922 due to physical 
torture by the police. 

Mohammed Shaban Bhikari: born 1889 at v. Malegaon, distt. 
Nasik, Maharashtra, son of Bhikari, education up to seventh 
standard, cloth merchant, took active part in the noncooperation 
movement (1921). was one of the local organisers and leaders of 
the khilafat movement, participated in the picketing of liquor shops, 
police intervention and firing led to mob violence in which one 
police constable was killed, arrested and tried for murder and 
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rioting, sentenced to death, died on the gallows in the Yervada Jail, 
Poona, on 6 July 1922. 

Suleman Shah: born 1874 at v. Malegaon, distt. Nasik, Maha¬ 
rashtra, son of Rojan Momin, ed. up to eighth standard, hotel 
owner, took active part in the noncooperation movement (1921), 
organised the khilafat movement in Malegaon, participated in the 
picketing of liquor shops, police intervention and firing led to mob - 
violence in which one constable was killed, arrested and tried for 
murder and rioting, sentenced to death, died on the gallows in 
Yervada Jail, Poona, on 6 July 1922. 

1930-32 Civil Disobedience Movement 

Abdul Ahmad: bora at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), son of Mohammad, took part in the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement (1930), received bullet wound and died in 
firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Abdul Gaffar Khan: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), son of Qasim Khan, took part in the 
civil disobedience movement (1930), received bullet wound in firing 
by the police at Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Abdul Rasul: born 1910 at Sholapur, Maharashtra, son of Kurban 
Hassain, trade-union worker, took active part .in the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement (1930), participated in the attack on police 
stations in Sholapur on 8 May 1930, arrested and charged with 
rioting and murder, sentenced to death, died on the gallows in the 
Yervada Jail, Poona, on 12 January 1931. 

Abdul Jalil: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), son of Wawar, took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), received bullet wound in firing by the police at 
Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Abdulla: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now 
in Pakistan), son of Saidulla, took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), received bullet wound in firing by the police at 
Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Agha Khan: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
, (now in Pakistan), son of Zarif Khan, took part in the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement (1930), received bullet wound in firing by the 
police at Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Agha Mohammad alias Talange: born at Peshawar, North-West 
Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), son of Mamnari, took part in 
the civil disobedience movement (1930), received bullet wound in 
firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Ahammad, Serur: bora at v. Balagarh, distt. Hooghly, West 
Bengal, took part in the salt satyagraha during the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement (1930), arrested and imprisoned, died in jail. 
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Akram Khan: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), son ol Ghafoor, took part in the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement (1930), received bullet wound in firing by the 
police at Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Chaudhari, Abdulla : born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), son ol Mohammed Paupt, took part in 
the civil disobedience movement (1930), received bullet wound in 
tiring by the police at Peshawar in 1930 and died. 

Dilawar: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now 
in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930, 
died on the spot. 

Fakir Mohammad: bora at Peshawar, North-West Frontier 

Province (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930 

Fazal Din : born at Hazara, distt. Peshawar, North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), son of Mohammad Baksh, took part 
in the civil disobedience movement (1930), died in firing by the 
police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Fazal Mohammad: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier 

Province (now in Pakistan), son of Nur Mohammad, took part in 
the civil disobedience movement (1930), died in firing by the police 
at Peshawar in 1930. 

Fazal Rahaman: born at Peshawar, NWFP (now in Pakistan), 
son of Sultan, took part in the civil disobedience mevement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Ghaffar Khan: bora at v. Jhabbawal, distt. Peshawar, North- 
West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil 
disobedience movement (1930), died in firing by the police at 
Peshawar in 1930. 

Ghulam Hussain: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince (now in Pakistan), soi^ of Mian Khan, took part in the civil 
disobedience movement (1930), died in firing by the police at 
Peshawar in 1930. 

Ghulam Mohammad: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Gul Mohammed: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince (now in Pakistan), son of Mian Jani, took part in the civil 
disobedience movement (1930), killed in firing by the police at 
Peshawar in 1930. 

Gul Rtehman: bom at Peshawar, NWFP (now in Pakistan), son 
of Sher Dil, took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 
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Khan: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now in 
Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar. 

Karim Shah: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), son of Daud Shah, took part in the CD move¬ 
ment (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar. 

Husaini: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now 
in Pakistan), son of Kasim, took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), killed in firing by the police at Qissa Khwani 
Bazar, Peshawar, in 1930. 

Mohammed Afzal: born in distt. Peshawar, North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Mohammed Ali: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vine* (now in Pakistan), son of Fazal Noor, took part in the CD 
movement (1930), died in firing by police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Mohammed Ashraf: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier 
Province (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience 
movement (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Mohammed Din: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Mohammed Ismail: bom 1909, resident of Delhi, son of Moham¬ 
med Din, took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), died 
on 6 May 1930, in lathi charge and firing by the police on a pro¬ 
cession in Delhi protesting against the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mohammed Said: bom at v. Dabgiri, distt. Peshawar, North- 
West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), son of Fazal, khilafat 
volunteer, took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), died 
in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Mohammed Shah: bom 1900 at v. Chamni, distt. Peshawar, 
North-West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), son of Zorghon 
Shah, took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), died in 
firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Pahelwan Gul: bom at Peshawar*, North-west Frontier Province, 
(now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement 
(1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Qamar Gul: bom at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), son of Khan Gul, coachman, took part in the 
civil disobedience movement (1930), died in firing by the police at 
Peshawar in 1930. 

Ramzan: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province (now 
in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 
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Shah Afzal: born at v. Nahaqi, distt. Peshawar, NWFP (now in 
Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Shah, Mir Ghulam: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince (now in Pakistan), son of Mohammed Nawab Shah, khilafat 
volunteer, took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), died 
in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Sherdil : born at Peshawar, NWFP (now in Pakistan), son of 
Kazim, took part in the CD movement (1930), run over and crushed 
by a British armour ad car at Peshawar in 1930. 

Syed Mohammed: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince (now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment (1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Umar Khan: born at Peshawar, NWFP (now in Pakistan), son 
of Gul Mohammed Khan, took part in CD movement (1930), died 
in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Umer Khel: born at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement 
(1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Wali Mohammed: born at v. Hoti Mardan, distt. Peshawar, 
NWFP (now in Pakistan), took part in the CD movement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Walige: born in distt. Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement 
(1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Zaidulla: born in distt. Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan), took part in the civil disobedience movement 
(1930), died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

Ziarat Gul: born at Peshawar, NWFP (now in Pakistan), son of 
Said Gul, took part in the civil disobedience movement (1930), 
died in firing by the police at Peshawar in 1930. 

1942 Qurf India Movement 

Abdul Majid: born about 1924, resident of Allahabad, Uttar 
Pradesh, student, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
received bullet wound in firing by British soldiers on a procession 
demonstrating against the government at Allahabad and died. 

Abdul Rahim: resident of Dumraon, distt. Shahabad, Bihar, son 
of Abdul Karim, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
arrested and charged with burning the police station at Dumraon, 
died in the Buxar Jail hospital in 1943. 

Abdul Sakur: born 1931 at v. Kashipur Bangra, distt. Darbhanga, 
Bihar, son of Panchoo Sakur, student, took part in the Quit India 
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movement (1942), received bullet wound in firing by a military 
unit at Samastipur on 15 August 1942, died the same day. 

Ajim Baksh, Seikh Abdul : resident of v. Burisal, distt. Midnapur, 
Wsst Bengal, took part in the Quit India movement, arrested and 
sentenced to 10 months’ imprisonment, died in Midnapur Jail in 1943. 

Alauddin, Sheikh: born 1912 at v. Mohammadpur, distt. Midna¬ 
pur, West Bengal, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), led 
a procession to the Nandigram police station on 30 September 1942, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police and died the same day. 

HaneeJ: resident of v. Garamma, distt. Azamgarh, Uttar Pradesh, 
son of Sher Ali, tailor, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Madhuban in 1942, 
died the same day. 

Hashim, Mohamed : born 1922 at Nagpur, Maharashtra, ed. up 
to third standard, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Nagpur on 12 August 
1942, died the same day. 

Halim Ali: born at Koilwar, distt. Shahabad, Bihar, son of 
Kasim Ali, employee of Khadi Bhandar at Sakri, distt. Darbhanga, 
took part in the Quit India movement (1942), shot and killed in 
his shop by a military patrol on 20 August 1942. 

Idris Mohammad: born at v. Awapur, distt. Muzaffarpur, Bihar, 
son of Noor Mohammed, took part in the Quit India movement 
(1942), shot and killed in 1942 at the Bajpatti railway station by 
soldiers of a military unit. 

Ishaque Mian : resident of v. Dhameshwari, distt. Purnea, 
Bihar, son of Jiboo Nadat, took part in the Quit India movement 
(1942), participated in the march on the Dhamdaha police station 
on 25 August 1942, received bullet wound in firing from the police 
station and died the same day. 

Ismail, Muhammed: born at v. Kasba, distt. Patna, Bihar, son of 
Muhammad Imam Bux, took part in the Quit India movement 
(1942), wounded in firing by the police at Maner Talab in 1942. 

Junab Mian: born at v. Barmasia, distt. Bhagalpur, Bihar, 
received bullet wound in firing by a military patrol at Shermari 
Hat in 1942 and died. 

Kasera, Asharfi Lai : born at Deoghar, distt. Santhal Parganas, 
Bihar, son of Koka Shah, businessman, took part in the Quit India 
movement (1942), killed by a military patrol on 6 August 1942. 

Mir Abdullah: born at v. Pokhraira, distt. Darbhanga, Bihar, 
took part in the Quit India movement (1942), received bullet wound 
in firing by a military unit at Samastipur on 15 August 1942, died 
the same day. 

Muslim Mohammed: born at v. Awapur, distt. Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar, son of Sheikh Fakhrudin, took part in the Quit India move- 
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ment (1942), received bullet wound in firing by a militar y patrol 
at the Bajpatti railway station in August 1942 and died. 

Rafikamiya, Zafaramiya : born 1912 at Nagpur, Maharashtra, son 
oi Mohammed, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Nagpur on 15 
August 1942, died the same day. 

Rashid Khan, Nawab: bom 1896 at v. Ahmedpur, distt. Wardha, 
Maharashtra, son of Shahadat Khan, ed. up to seventh standard, 
landowner and farmer, took active part in the Quit India movement 
(1942), led the procession of people marching to the Ashti police 
station on 16 August 1942, seriously wounded in firing by the police, 
died the same day at his village. 

Sayyad alias Chhotu : bom 1920 at Nagpur, Maharashtra, took 
part in Quit India movement (1942), received bullet wound in 
tiring by the police at Nagpur and died on 12 August 1942. 

Sheikh Mohammed Haiti/: bom at v. Daka Chainpur, distt. 
Champaran, Bihar, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
arrested in 1943 and detained in the Bhagalpur Camp Jail, died in 
jail in 1946. 

Sheikh, Usman: bom 1920 at v. Cumgaon, distt. Nagpur, Maha¬ 
rashtra, son of Sheikh Yaqub, ed. up to fourth standard, mill 
worker, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), received 
bullet wound in firing by the police at Nagpur on 14 August 1942, 
died the same day. 

Sheikh, Dhanu: bom at v. Sahar, distt. Monghyr, Bihar, took 
part in the Quit India movement (1942), shot and killed in August 
1942 by a military patrol while working at his farm. 

Sultan Khan: bom about 1900, resident of v. Bhikampur, distt. 
Etawah, Uttar Pradesh, son of Taj Khan, labourer, took part in the 
Quit India movement (1942), received bullet wound in firing by the 
police on a procession at Auraiya on 12 August 1942, and diad. 

Tajammul Hussain, Maulvi: bom at v. Khoja Sarai, distt. Saran, 
Bihar, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), shot and killed 
by British soldiers at the Sonepur railway station. 

Usman Sheikh: bom 1921 at Nagpur, Maharashtra, son of 
Mohamed Yakub, took part in the Quit India movement (1942), 
received bullet wounds as a result of firing by the police and died. 

Indian National Army 

Abdul Aziz: born at v. Dhuni Dhuria, distt. Gujrat, Punjab (now 
in Pakistan), signaller in the Indian Army, joined the Indian 
National Army as havildar in the First Guerrilla Regiment, killed 
in action at«Imphal. 
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Abdul Rehman Khan: bom at v. Maira, distt. Jhelum, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), lance-naik in the Kapurthala infantry, joined 
the Indian National Army as havildar in the Second Guerrilla 
Regiment, died in action. 

Ahmad Khan: bom at v. Kunjah, distt. Gujrat, Punjab (now in 
Pakistan), lance-naik in the Indian Army, joined the Indian 
National Army, as a havildar in the 3rd Infantry Regiment, killed 
in action near Imphal. 

Akhtar Ali: bom at Kapurthala, Punjab, subedar in the Kapur¬ 
thala Infantry, joined the Indian National Army as a captain in the 
2nd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action. 

Allah Din: bom at v. Talao, distt. Rohtak, Haryana, son of Moti 
Bux, soldier in the Jat Regiment, joined the Indian National Army 
as a soldier in the 3rd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action. 

Altaf Hussain: bom at v. Raipur Khurd, distt. Amritsar, Punjab, 
soldier in the Indian Army, joined the Indian National Army as 
a soldier in the First Bahadur Group, died in action in Burma. 

Bashir Ahmed: born at v. Bahali, distt. Rohtak, Haryana, jemadar 
in the Jat Regiment, Indian Army, joined the Indian National Army 
as a lieutenant in the 3rd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action at 
Kalewa. 

Bashir Ahmed: bom at v. Tarch, distt. Sialkot, Punjab (now in 
Pakistan), soldier in the Rajput Regiment, Indian .Army, joined the 
Indian National Army in Burma, served in the 1st Guerrilla Regi¬ 
ment, died in action. 

Chirag Din: born at v. Bardeghe, distt. Ludhiana, Punjab, joined 
the Indian National Army in Burma, died in action. 

Chirag Khan: bom at v. Kahna, distt. Kapurthala, Punjab, join¬ 
ed the Indian National Army in Malaya, died in action. 

Dilawar Khan: bom at v. Jahli, distt. Jhelum, Punjab (now in 
Pakistan), naik in the Indian Army, joined the Indian National 
Army at Singapore, died in action. 

Fateh Khan: bom at v. Dharukana, distt. Jhelum, Punjab (now 
in Pakistan), soldier in the Indian Army, joined the Indian National 
Army at Singapore in 1942, served as havildar, died in action. 

Fateh Khan: bom at v. Saroba, distt. Jhelum, Punjab (now in 
Pakistan), lance-naik in the Indian Army, joined the Indian 
National Army as a naik, died in action. 

Fateh Mohammad: bom at Rohtak, Haryana, soldier in the Jat 
Regiment, Indian Army, joined the Indian National Army at Singa¬ 
pore, served in the 3rd Guerrilla Regiment and fought against 
British forces, died in action at Jigarkacha. 

Fateh Mohammad: borti at v. Sherpur, distt. Hoshiarpur, Punjab, 
havildar clerk in the Indian Army, joined the Indian National Army 
in Malaya, died in action. 
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Fazal Khan: born at v. Shakar Barian, distt. Rawalpindi, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), joined the INA in Burma, served as havildar 
in the 2nd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action on 5 April 1945. 

Feroze Khan : born at v. Hazial, distt. Jhelum, Punjab (now in 
Pakistan), soldier in the Sikh Regiment, Indian Army, joined the 
Indian National Army at Singapore, served as lance-naik in the 1st 
Guerrilla Regiment, died in action. 

Ghulam Nabi: born at v. Harmabad, distt. Gurdaspur, Punjab, 
joined the Indian National Army in Burma, captured by the British 
and detained in the Bihadhari Camp, disd in February 1944. 

Inayat Ullah: born at v. Talozai, distt. Peshawar, North-West 
Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), naik in the Indian Army, 
joined the Indian National Army as a lieutenant in the 1st Bahadur 
Group, died in action at Tamu in July 1944. 

Irshad Ali: born at v. Nigana, distt. Rohtak, Haryana, soldier in 
the Indian Army, joined the Indian National Army as a soldier in 
the 1st Guerrilla Regiment, died in action. 

Jamal-ud-Din: born at v. Mainwan, distt. Kapurthala, Punjab, 
soldier in the Kapurthala Infantry, joined the Indian National Army 
as a naik in the 2nd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action near Imphal. 

Kasam Ali: born at v. Pattan, distt. Hissar, Haryana, son of 
Farida Khan, joined the Indian National Army in Burma, served 
as naik in the 3rd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action. 

Khan, Mohammed : born at v. Noorpur, distt. Jhelum, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), joined the Indian National Army in Burma, 
served as a lance-naik in the 1st Bahadur Group, died in action at 
Rangoon on 11 January 1945. 

Khuda Bux: born at v. Tajek, distt. Campbellpur, Punjab (now 
in Pakistan), havildar clerk in the Sikh Regiment, Indian Army, 
joined the Indian National Army in Malaya, died in action at Tamu, 
Burma, in August 1944. 

Khushi Mohammed: born at v. Bhundri, distt. Ludhiana, Punjab, 
constable in the Shanghai ^Police (China), joined the Indian 
National Army in the S.S. group, died in action on the Burma front. 

Lai Khan: born at Maghal, distt. Jhelum, Punjab (now in Paki¬ 
stan), joined the Indian National Army in Malaya, died in action. 

Mohammed Abbas: bom at v. Karor, distt. Rawalpindi, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), joined INA in Malaya, died in action. 

Mohammed Afzal: born at v. Raman, distt. Rawalpindi, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), havildar-clerk in the Sikh Regiment, Indian 
Army, joined the Indian National Army at Singapore, served as a 
lieutenant at the H.Q. of the 1st Division, died in action in Burma. 

Mohammed Anwar: born at v. Noorpur, distt. Jhelum, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), havildar in the Sikh Regiment, Indian Army, 
joined the Indian National Army at Singapore in 1942, served as a 
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lieutenant in the 2nd Bahadur Group, died in action in the Arakan 
Hills, Burma, in January 1945. 

Mohammed Benaras: born at v. Basali, distt. Rawalpindi, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), havildar in the Indian Army, joined the Indian 
National Army in Malaya, served as a lieutenant in the 2nd Guer¬ 
rilla Regiment, died in action. 

Mohammed Din: boi*n at v. Kala Kalan, distt. Sialkot, Punjab 
(now in Pakistan), joined INA in Malaya, died in action. 

Mohammed Shafi : born at v. Patti, distt. Lahore, Punjab (now 
in Pakistan), joined the INA in Malaya, died in action. 

Mohammed Shafi: born at v. Mahuwal, distt. Jullundur, Punjab, 
joined the Indian National Army in Malaya, served as a havildar in 
the 2nd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action near Imphal. 

Mohammed Umer Khan: born at v. Nigana, distt. Rohtak, 
Haryana, son of Nazar Mohammed, soldier in the Jat Regiment, 
Indian Army, joined the Indian National Army at Singapore, served 
as a havildar in the 3rd Guerrilla Regiment, died in action. 

Mohammed Yaqub: born at v. Kasir, distt. Hazara, North-West 
Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), joined the Indian National 
Army in Malaya, died in action. 

Mohammed Yusuf: bom at v. Ibrahim Zair, distt. Kohat, North- 
West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), soldier in the Indian 

Army, joined the Indian National Army in 1942, served in the First 
Bahadur Group, died in action near Imphal. 

Nabi Baksh: born at v. Mainwain, distt. Kapurthala, Punjab, 
naik in the Kapurthala Infantry, joined the Indian National Army 
in Malaya in 1942, served in the 2nd Guerrilla Regiment, died in 
action near Imphal. 

Noor Hussain: born at v. Kani, distt. Campbellpur, Punjab (now 
in Pakistan), joined the Indian National Army in Malaya in 
1942, died in action at Singapore in November 1944. 

Taj Mohammed: born at v. Gojargarh Nurkhel, distt. Mardan, 
North-West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan), havildar in Indian 
Army, joined the Indian National Army at Singapore in 1942, served 
as a 2nd lieutenant in the 1st Bahadur Group, captured by the 
British and brought to India as prisoner, died at Lucknow in 1946. 

Zahur Ahmad: born at v. Jahur Mukhlian, distt. Sheikhuparn, 
Punjab (now in Pakistan), joined the Indian National Army in 
Malaya, fought against British forces on the Burma border, captured 
by the British in 1943 and brought to India, tried by court martial, 
sentenced to death, died on the gallows on 23 August 1943. 
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1946 RIN Revolt 

Abdul, Alt, Din Mohammed: bom 1929, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police at 
Nagpada, Bombay, on 23 February 1946, died the same day. 

Abdul Aziz : bom 1921, domestic servant, hit by bullet in the 
premises of his employers as a result of firing by the police at 
Bombay on people demonstrating in support of the revolt by ratings 
of the Royal Indian Navy on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Abdul Aziz, Abdul Razak: bom 1916, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy, received bullet wound on 22 February 1946 in firing 
by the police near Crawford market, Bombay, died on 24.2.46. 

Abdul Aziz, Abdul Rehman: bom 1911, employee of private firm, 
hit by bullet as a result of firing by the police at Doctor’s Street, 
Bombay, on people demonstrating in support of the revolt by rating 
of the Royal Indian Navy on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Abdul Gani: bom 1901, took part in the popular demonstrations 
in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by police at Bombay on 22 February 
1946, died the same day. 

Abdul Karim : born 1926, took part in the popular demonstrations 
in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police near Crawford Market, 
Bombay, on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Abdul Sattar Mohmmad Umar : born 1924, took part in the 
popular demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police on 
22 February 1946 at Bombay, died the same day. 

Abdulla, Abdul Kadar: born 1921, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police at Bern- 
bay on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Abdulla, Safi: bom 1933, took part in the popular demonstrations 
in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound on 22 February 1946 in firing by the police at 
Fort, Bombay, died in hospital the same day. 

Adamji, Mohamed Russian: bom 1924, son of Allauddin Adamji, 
took part in the popular demonstrations in support of the revolt by 
ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound on 22 
February 1946, in firing by the police at Bombay, died in hospital. 

Ali Mdhomed: bom 1906, hit by bullet in firing by the police at 
Dadar, Bombay, on people demonstrating in favour of the revolt by 
ratings of the RIN on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 
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Anwar Hossain: a student ol Lahore College, hoisted the flags of 
revolt in the rating vessel Bahadur in Karachi, died with flags in 
hand on 23 February 1946. 

Asgar Ismail : bom 1934, received bullet wound in firing by the 
police on people demonstrating in support of the revolt by ratings 
of the Hoyal Indian Navy on 23 February 1946, near the Paxsi 
Statue, at Byculla, Bombay, died on the spot. 

Asghar Miya, Nawsdti: born 1916, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police near the 
J. J. Hospital, Bombay, on 23 February 1946, died in hospital. 

Aziz, Chhotu: bom 1921, took part in the popular demonstrations 
in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Bombay on 23 
February 1946, died in hospital the same day. 

Dilawar, Abdul Malik : bom 1931, son of Dilawar Muza war, 
student, hit by bullet in firing by the police at Dongri, Bombay, on 
people demonstrating in support of the revolt by ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Fida Ali, Kay am Alt: bom 1933, received bullet wound in firing 
by the police near J. J. Hospital, Bombay, on people demonstrating 
in favour of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy on 23 
February 1946, died the same day. 

Gulam Hussain, Ali Mohairied: bom 1906, took part in the 
popular demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police' 
at Bombay on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Haroon, Hamid: bom 1931, took part in the popular demonstra¬ 
tions in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Bombay, on 23 
February 1946, died the same day. 

Ibrahimji, Yusufali: bom 1910, received bullet wound in firing 
by the police at Bombay on people’s demonstrations in support of 
the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy on 22 February 1946, 
died the same day. • 

Ismail, Hussain: borti 1932, hit by bullet as a result of firing by 
the police at Bombay on people demonstrating in support of the re¬ 
volt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy on 22 February 1946. 

Ismail, Rahimtulla: bom 1911, took part in the popular demons¬ 
trations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian 
Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police near the Imperial 
Bank, Abdul Rehaman Street, Bombay, on 22 February 1946, died 
the same day. 

Jamal Mohammed: bom 1926, took part in the popular demons- 
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trations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Bombay on 22 
February 1946, died the safne day. 

Khudabux, Pyare: born 1876, hit by bullet as a result of firing by 
the police at Bombay on people demonstrating in support of the 
revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy on 23 February 1946, 
died the same day. 

Manzoor Ahmed: borti 1906, took part in the popular demon¬ 
strations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian 
Navy, received bullet wound; in firing by the police at Bombay on 
22 February 1946, died in hospital the same day. 

Mohammed, Aboobakar: born 1928, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the RIN, re¬ 
ceived bullet wound in firing by the police near Crawford Market, 
Bombay on 22 February 1946, di?d in hospital the same day. 

Mohammed Aziz: born 1911, took part in the popular demonstra- 
lions in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police at Bombay on 22 
February 1946, died in hospital the same day. 

Mohammed Hussain: born 1931, son of Mulla Gulam Ali Abdul 
Hussain, took part in the popular demonstrations in support of the 
revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound 
in firing by the police near J. J. Hospital, Bombay, on 22 February 
1946, died the same day. 

Mohammed Sheik, Sayed Hassan: born 1921, took part in the 
popular demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police 
near Null Bazar police station, Bombay, on 22 February 1946, died 
the same day. 

Mohiddin, Sheik Ghulam: born 1928, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police at Parel, 
Bombay, on 22 February 19*16, died the same day. 

Mohmed Samikh, Taja-Urkh: born 1920, hit by bullet as a result 
of firing by the police at Kamathipura, Bombay, on people demons¬ 
tration in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy 
on 23 February 1946, died the same day. 

Moula Bux , Abdul Aziz: born 1906, took part in the popular 
demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police at 
Kamathipura, Bombay, on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Siddik Mohamed: born 1921, son of Isak Mohamed, took part in 
the popular demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of 
Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police at 
Kamathipura, Bombay, on 23 February 1946, died the same day. 
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Sulemanji, Zakiuddin: took part in the popular demonstrations* 
in support of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the "police at Bombay on 22 
February 1946, died in the hospital same day. 

Taj Mohamed, Fazal Mohamed: born 1930, took part in the 
popular demonstrations in support of the revolt by ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy, received bullet wound in firing by the police 
near the Salvation Army office at Bombay, on 22 February 1946, 
died the same day. 

Vazir, Mohamed : born 1891, took part in the popular demons¬ 
trations in favour of the revolt by ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, 
received bullet wound in firing by the police near Hindmata Cinema, 
Bombay, on 22 February 1946, died the same day. 

Working Class and Kisan Struggles 

Abu Bakar: hero of Malabar kisan struggle in the village of 
Kayyoor, hanged on 19 March 1943. 

Amin: came from Punjab, came into contact with militant trade 
union workers of Kharagpur in 1940, was arrested in 1940 and sent 
to jail where he contacted TB and died subsequently. 

Eushuf: darling of dock muzdur, untiring work—with little food; 
ultimately died of tuberculosis. 

Golam Shariff: dock muzdur of Chittagong, was an able organ¬ 
iser of Dock Muzdur Union, died as a result of Japanese bombing 
on 8 May 1942. 

Imtiaz Khan: from Punjab, worked in Bombay amongst dock 
workers, assassinated by the hirelings of establishment during the 
strike in 1944. 

Jamiruddin: came to the Communist Party as a militant trade 
union worker of Kushtia Textile Workers’ Union, while organising 
a strike he was attacked by the mercenaries of the management, at 
his death bed he said, “I am leaving with no regret behind me. 
Surely you will witness the successful end of the struggle of 
workers”. 

Kadom Rasul: Gas worker, determined fighter, who faced death 
on 11 February 1946 during INA uprising in Calcutta streets. 

Muhammed Haris: came to Communist Party as a militant Biri 
Muzdur Union worker at Jamshedpur, was the first working class 
member of the Communist Party leadership of the Calcutta district, 
was continuously persecuted, harassed and compelled to lead under¬ 
ground life, on 2 September 1942 he died out of sheer exhaustion. 

Papa Miya: textile worker, one of the two prosecuted in connec¬ 
tion with the murder of a weaving master in Moti Mills by enraged 
workers, hanged on 18 March 1927. 
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Shamsuddin : came from the district of Mymensingh, Netrokona 
—an able organiser of underground apparatus of the CPI—died of 
TB because of malnutrition. 

Yakub Ali: came from Tipperah, was an able and untiring 
organiser of the kisans, contacted TB and died on 11 June 1944. 

A SUPPUMENTARY LIST OF MARTYRS OF ,1857 REVOLT 

Abbas Beg. Mirza; born about 1823 at Agra, Uttar Pradesh; took 
prominent part in the military and civilian revolt against British 
rule, at Kota, in 1857. Fought in several battles against the Bri¬ 
tish forces and the forces of the Maharao of Kota. Captured by 
the Maharao soldiers and killed in March 1858. 

Abdul alias* Haji: resident of Delhi, took active part in the great 
revolt against British rule in 1857. Escaped capture in 
1857, but was arrested in 1861 pn the charge of killing Fraser, a 
British officer. Sentenced to death and executed in February 1862. 

Abdul Jail, Maulvi: resident of Chhatari, Uttar Pradesh took a 
leading part in organising the revolt against British rule in 1857. 
Commanded the Ghazis in the battle against the British forces 
near Aligarh on 21 August 1857. Killed in a hand to hand en¬ 
counter with Captain Murray, the British commander. 

Abdul Qayyum Khan Pathan: resident of distt. Muzaffarnagar. 
Took part in the rebellion against British rule in 1857. Captured 
by the British and executed on the gallows in 1857. 

Abdul Eahlm Khan: born on 1 October 1929 at Thana Bhavan, 
Muzaffarnagar, active participation in the rebellion against Bri¬ 
tish rule in 1857. Assisted his elder brother, Qazi Inayat Ali Khan, 
in the organisation of rebel forces in Thana Bhavan. He was 
sentenced to death by the district magistrate. 

Abdul Rehman Khan, Nawab: resident of Thaijjar, distt. Rohtak, 
Haryana, ruler of Thajjan Took active part in the great revolt 
of 1857. Sent his troops for the defence of Delhi against the 
British. Arrested and sentenced to death on the charge of sedition. 

Abdul Rehman Pathan : resident of Delhi. Active participation 
in tha revolt of 1857 and in the defence of Delhi. Captured by the 
British and executed on 23 February 1858. 

Abdullah Shaikh : resident of Delhi. Participation in the revolt 
of 1857. Captured by British troops and executed by hanging at 
Delhi on 18 November 1857. 

Abdullah: Participation in the great revolt of 1857. Captured by 
the British and charged with mutiny and desertion. Sentenced 
to death and executed in June 1858. 

Abid Ali Khan: resident of Moradabad. Participation in the 
movement of 1857. Directed revolutionary activities in Moradabad 
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district, captured by the British and executed by hanging at Mo- 
radabad on 27 April 1858. 

Abiduddin Abbas, Mirza alias Mirza Manjhley: resident of Delhi; 
prince of the Mughal imperial house and son of Mirza Zahoorud- 
din. Participated in the revolt of 1857. Captured by the British 
and executed by hanging at Delhi in 1857. 

Abu Abbas, Mirza; resident of Delhi, prince of the Mughal 
imperial house and son of Mirza Muzzaffar, active participant in 
the revolt of 1857. Death sentence in 1857. 

Abu Bakr, Mirza : resident of Delhi. Grandson of Emperor Ba¬ 
hadur Shah II. Prominent part in the revolt of 1857. Captured 
and shot dead on 22 September 1857. 

Achchhan Khan: resident of Ayodhya. Participated in the re¬ 
volt of 1857. Captured and killed. 

Aejaz Shah : born 1820. Mughal prince. Son of Mirza Nazim 
Bakht, active participator in the revolt of 1857. Led the Avadh 
battle. Death at Mecca in 1895. 

Afsar Yar Khan, Nawab : resident of Delhi. Active participator 
in the revolt. Hanged in 1857- 

Agha Hussain Pathan ; resident of Phatan Habash Khan, Delhi. 
Participated in the movement. Death sentence on 22 February 
1858. 

Ahdoo Khan: resident of distt. Bhagalpur, Bihar. Participation 
in the Revolt of 1857. Charged with the murder' of Shahadat Ali 
sentenced to death. 

Ahmad Baksh, Mirza : resident of Delhi prince of the Mughal 
imperial house and son of Mirza Qadar Baksh. Actively participat¬ 
ed in the revolt of 1857. Sentenced to death in 1858. 

Ahmad Yar Khan : resident of Jalalabad. Tehsildar of Jalalabad. 
Participation in the revolt. Served as nazim of Jalalabad under 
the revolutionary government. Captured and executed on 20 April 
1858. 

Ahmadullah Khan : resident of Budaun, UP. Naib nazim of 
Budaun under the revolutionary government. Participated in the 
movement of 1857. Blown to death on 5 August 1858. 

Ahmadullah Shah, Maulvi: resident of Faizabad, UP. Played a 
prominent part in organising the rebellion against British rule in 
1857. The Britishers declared a reward of Rs. 50,000 for his cap¬ 
ture, dead or alive. He was captured and put to death through the 
efforts of the raja of Powain. 

Ahmed Ali Khan, Nawab: born in 1823 at Farrukhnagar near 
Delhi. Ruler of Farrukhnagar. Participated in the revolt. Sent¬ 
enced to death. 

Ahmed Baksh : resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Son of Shri Ami- 
nullah Shakh. Active participation in the great revolt. Execution 
of the death sentence on 24 December 1857. 

Ahmed Baksh Mughal : resident of Delhi. Participation in the 
movement. Executed at Delhi on 23 February 1858. 


IM-8 
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Ahmed Khan : resident of Shahdara, Delhi. Participation in the 
great revolt. Executed on 24 February 1858. 

Ahmed Khan : resident of Delhi. Fought against the British 
forces at Delhi. Sentenced to death and executed by hanging at 
Agra in 1857. 

Ahmed Khan: resident of distt. Multan, Punjab. Chief of the 
Khurrul tribe. Participation in the revolt of 1857. Besieged Major 
Chamberlain and his soldiers in a sarai. Died while fighting ag¬ 
ainst the British forces near Gogaira. 

Ahmed Mirza, Nawab : resident. of Gurgaon, Haryana. Partici¬ 
pation in the revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 
15 December 1857. 

Ahmed Pathan : Resident of Delhi. Participation in the great 
revolt. Executed by hanging at Delhi on 3 October 1857. 

Ajaib Khan : soldier in the British Indian Army posted at Am* 
bala, Haryana. Participation in the revolt of 1857. Execution of 
the death sentence on 6 April 1858. 

Ajmer Khan: resident of v. Badshahpur, distt. Gurgaon, Har¬ 
yana. Participation in the revolt. Shot dead in November 1857. 

Ajmert Khan: resident of distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Active par¬ 
ticipation in the revolt of 1857. Execution of death sentence on 
10 November 1857. 

Akbar Khan : resident of v. Nagli, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Participation in the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging in Fe¬ 
bruary 1858. 

Akbar Khan : born on 7 February 1820 at Karauli in former 
Kota State, Rajasthan. Officer in the Kota State Army. Partici¬ 
pation in the revolt. Fought in several battles against Ma- 
harao’s troops and the British—killed by the British. 

Akbar Khan : resident of v. Hasanpur, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Soldier in the Gwalior ccjjitingent, British Indian Army. Partici¬ 
pation in the revolt of 1857, hanged in February 1858. 

Akbar Khan, Nawab: resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Participa¬ 
tion in the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 15 December 
1857. 

Akbar Shikoh Mughal : resident of Delhi. Participation in the 
great revolt. Executed by hanging on 18 November 1857. 

Ala-ud-Daulah : resident of Delhi. Participation in the revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging on 3 October 1857. 

Ala-ud-Din-Shaikh : resident of Delhi. Participation in the re¬ 
volt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 18 November 1857. 

All Bahadur : resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Participation in 
the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 15 December 1857. 

All Baksh, Shaikh: resident of Delhi. Participation in the re¬ 
volt. Hanged on 18 November 1857. 
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Alt Gauhar; resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Participation in the 
revolt. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 1857. 

All Haider Khan : resident of Delhi. Fought against the Bri¬ 
tish forces at Delhi. Executed by hanging in 1857. 

Alim Khan, Hafiz-un-Minar : born 1794 in former Yonk state, 
Rajasthan. Fought against the British forces at several places. 
Killed in a skirmish with the nawab’s officers in December 1858. 

Ali Mohammad : resident of Faridabad, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Participation in the revolt. Executed by hanging on 22 February 
1858. 

Ali Mohammad, Syed: resident of Delhi. Participation in the 
great revolt. Executed by hanging on 3 December 1857. 

Allah Baksh : resident of Badshahpur, distt Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Active participation in the revolt of 1857. Execution of the death 
sentence on 1 April 1858. 

Allah Baksh, Shaikh : resident of Delhi. Participation of the 
revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 3 October 1858. 

Allahabad : resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Active participation 
,in the great revolt of 1857. Execution of the death* sentence on 
15 December 1857. 

Allahdad Khuda* Baksh : resident of UP. Participation in the 
revolt. Executed on the gallows in 1857. 

Allahdia : resident of UP. Chowkidar. Participation in the re¬ 
volt. Participated in the defence of Thana Bhawan against the 
British attack. Executed on the gallows. 

Allahditta: soldier in the Ludhiana Regiment, British Indian 
Army. Posted at Ambala, Haryana. Participation in the great re¬ 
volt. Execution of the death sentence on 7 May 1958. 

Allahuddin : resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Participation in the 
revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 
1857. 

Aman All, Syed: resident of Sarai Rohilla, Delhi. Active par¬ 
ticipation in the revolt of 1857. Executed on 1 February 1858. 

Amanat Ali : resident of Haryana. Soldier in the Gwalior con¬ 
tingent, British Indian Army. Participation in the revolt of 1857. 
Executed by hanging in January 1858. 

Amanatullah Khan Sheikh : resident of UP. Participation in the 
revolt of 1857. Directed revolutionary activities in Moradabad dis¬ 
trict. Executed by hanging on 27 April 1858. 

Ameer Ali : resident of UP. Active participation in the revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging. 

Amir : born in Haryana. Son of Shri Mubarak Mia. Participa¬ 
tion in the revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 6 
January 1858. 
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Amir All Syed: resident of Delhi. Participation in the great 
revolt. Executed by hanging on 13 February 1858. 

Amir Khan : soldier in the Native Infantry under the British 
Army. Organised the revolt, blown to death on 22 July 1857. 

Amir Khan, Nawab: resident of Haryana. Participation in the 
revolt. Executed by hanging on 15 December 1857. 

Amir Meo: resident of Haryana. Participation in the revolt of 
1857. Hanged in January 1858. 

Anwar Khan : resident of Haryana. Participation in the revolt. 
Execution of the death sentence on 1 April 1858. 

Asad Ali Khan, Nawab : resident of UP. Participation in the 
revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 27 April 1858. 

Asalat Khan: resident of Hussainpur, Haryana, son of Shri 
Najib Khan Pathan. Participation in the great revolt. Executed by 
hanging on 13 January 1858. 

Asghar Ali : resident of Patna. Associate of Pir Ali. Active par¬ 
ticipation in the great revolt. Sentenced to death. Died on the 
gallows on 7 July 1867. 

Asghar Yar Khan : resident of Delhi. Active participation in the 
great revolt. Participation in the defence of Delhi against the ad¬ 
vancing British army. Executed by the British on 18 January 1858. 

Asghari Begum; born on 5 July 1811 in UP. Mother of Qazi 
Abdul Rahim Khan, one of the rebel leaders in Thana Bhavan. 
Participation in the great revolt. Burnt alive by the British in 

1857. 

Ataullah Khan, Syed: resident of Delhi. Active participation in 
the great revolt of 1857. Executed by the British on 18 January 

1858. 

Auqab Bakht : resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Active participa¬ 
tion in the great revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence 
on 15 December 1857. 

Azam All : resident of Haryana. Soldier in the Gwalior con¬ 
tingent, British Indian Army. Participation in the great revolt of 
1857. Executed by hangiryj in January 1858. 

Azam Beg : resident of Haryana. Soldier in the Gwalior con¬ 
tingent, British Indian Army. Participation in the great revolt of 
1857. Executed by hanging in January 1858. 

Azim Beg: bom at village Sohna, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana, son 
of Shri Mohammad. Participation in the great revolt of 1857. 
Executed by hanging on 21 December 1857. 

Azim Meo: resident of Haryana. Participation in the great re¬ 
volt of 1857. Captured and hanged by the British soldiers in 
February 1858. 

Azimuddin Mughal : resident of Delhi. Participation in the 
great revolt. Executed by hanging on 18 November 1857. 

Azimullah Khan : bom about 1834 at UP. Propagated anti- 
British feelings among Indians and took a prominent part in the 
great revolt of 1857. 
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Azimullah Khan: bom about 1834 at UP. Propagated anti- 
British feelings among Indians and took a prominent part in the 
great revolt of 1837. 

Azimullah Khan: resident of Delhi. Active participation in the 
great revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging in 1857. 

Azizuddin: bom in Delhi. Mughal prince. Participation in the 
great revolt. Executed in Delhi on 18 November 1857. 

Azizuddin, Mirza: resident to Haryana. Active participation 
in the great revolt. Executed on 15 December 1857. 

Azizullah, Syed: resident of Delhi. Active participation in the 
great revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 5 December 1857. 

Badullah Jat: resident of Badshahpur, Haryana- Took part in 
the revolt of 1857. Captured and shot dead by the British soldiers 
in November 1857. 

Bahadur: bom at village Hauz, UP. Big landowner. Participa¬ 
tion in the great revolt. Killed a British officer, Sergeant Dig- 
wood, on 5 June 1857. Executed in June 1858. 

Bahadur: resident of Haryana. Son of Shri Khuda Baksh Shaikh. 
Participation in the great revolt. Executed by hanging on 30 De¬ 
cember 1857. 

Bahadur Khan: resident of Gurgaon. Active participation in the 
great revolt. Execution of the death sentence on 10 November 1857. 

Bahadur Mirza: resident of Delhi. Prince of the Mughal impe¬ 
rial house. Son of Mirza Baland. Active participation in the 
great revolt. Imprisoned and banished to Rangoon, where he died 
in December 1862. 

Banda All: resident of Sultanpur, Haryana. Participation in the 
revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 13 January 
1857. 

Bande All: resident of Bihar. Chaprasi of the judge’s court at 
Arrah. Participation in the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging. 

Bandey Khan: soldier in the Ludhiana Sikh Regiment, British 
Army. Participation in the revolt. Execution of the death sent¬ 
ence in 1858. 

Bandrab All: resident of Haryana. Soldier in Gwalior conting¬ 
ent, British Indian army. Participation in the revolt of 1857. Exe¬ 
cuted by hanging in January 1858. 

Bashirullah Khan: resident of former Amjhera state, Madhya 
Pradesh. Chief minister of former Amjhera state. Participation in 
the revolt of 1857. Joined the rebellion led by his master. Raja 
Bakhtawar Singh of Amjhera, and attacked the Bhopawar Poli¬ 
tical Agency on 3 July 1857. He proclaimed the independence of 
the region. Executed by hanging on 10 February 1858. 

Bawa Saheb: resident of Mysore. Active participation in the 
anti-British struggle for the independence of Koppadhdurg in 
1858 under the leadership of Bhim Rao and Kanchangowda. Cap¬ 
tured by the British in the battle. Blown to death with a cannon. 

Bhikam Khan: resident of Madhya Pradesh, son of Shri Peer 
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Mohammed. Participation in the revolt of 1857. Executed on 11 
January 1858. 

Bir jis Qadr, Mirza, alias Mohammed Ramzan Ali Bahadur: re¬ 
sident of UP. Son of Wajid Ali Shah, the deposed king of Avadh. 
Proclaimed king of Avadh in defiance of British authority in 
1857. Issue of a proclamation calling upon his subjects to join 
the holy war against the British. Escaped to Nepal in 1858. Be¬ 
lieved to have died of malaria in the forests of Nepal. 

Buland Bakstyj Shaikh: resident of Delhi. Active participation 
in the revolt of 1857. Execution on 23 February 1858. 

Bulandey, Mirza: resident of Delhi. Prince of the Mughal im- 
pei'ial house. Son of Mirza Mukarram. Participation in the revolt. 
Executed by hanging in 1857. 

Buiaqi, Mirza: resident of Haryana. Participation in the revolt 
of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 1857. 

Bushnu Khan: resident of Delhi. Fought against the British 
forces at Delhi. Executed by hanging at Agra in 1857. 

Chanda Baksh: resident of Delhi. Participation in the great 
revolt. Executed on 20 March 1858. 

Chand Khan: resident of MP. Active participation in the great 
revolt of 1857. Fought under the leadership of Sitaram. Executed 
by hanging. 

Chand Khan : resident of Haryana. Soldier in the British Indian 
Army. Participated in the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 
2 January 1858. 

Chhotey, Mirza: resident of Haryana. Participation in the great 
revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 
1857. 

Dacod Beg : Subedar in the British Indian Army. Participated 
in the great revolt of 1857. Organised the rebellion in his regiment. 
Sentenced to death. 

Daood Shah: born in Delhi. Mughal prince. Participated the 
great revolt. Executed on 18 November 1857. 

Daud Saheb: resident <pf Mysore. Active participation in the 
anti-British struggle for the independence of Kappaldurg in 1858. 
Blown to death by a cannon. 

Diam Khan : havildar in the 51st regiment, Native Infantry, Bri¬ 
tish Army. Posted at Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province. Des¬ 
erted his regiment in protest against the general disarming of 
Indian soldiers by the British. Executed by hanging on 3 June 
1857. 

Dildar Khan: soldier in the British Bengal Army, posted af 
Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh. Participated in the revolt of 1857. Par¬ 
ticipated in the rebellion against the British authorities by his re¬ 
giment. Executed in public in Nagpur in 1857. 

Dilshher Khan; resident of MP. Noted rebel leader. Organis¬ 
ed the revolt Mandaleshwar in August 1859 and fought against 
the British troops. Executed by the British. 
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Din Mohammad, Syed: resident of Delhi. Participation in the 
great revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 3 October 1857. 

Du.a Jan, Nawab: lesident of Haryana. Participated in the 
great revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 15 December 1857. 

Dulla Meo: resident of Haryana. Active participation in the re¬ 
volt of 1857. Executed in February 1858. 

Dullha: resident of Delhi. Participated in the great revolt of 
1857. Executed by hanging on 18 November 1857. 

Ella: resident of Mysore. Took active part in the anti-British 
struggle for the independence of Koppaldurg in 1858. Blown to 
death by the British with a cannon. 

Emam Saheb; resident of Mysore. Took active part in the anti- 
British struggle for the independence of Koppaldurg in 1858. 
Blown to death with a cannon. 

Eman Kahar: resident of Delhi. Participated in the great re¬ 
volt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 22 February 1858. 

Faiyaz Shah: resident of Haryana. Participated in the revolt of 
1857. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 1857. 

Faiz Ali: bom at Bareilly, UP. Took part in the great revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging on 20 March. 

Faiz Ali, Mir: resident of Delhi. Took a leading part in the 
great revolt against the British rule in 1857. Executed by hang¬ 
ing in 1857. 

Faiz Khan: Soldier in the Ludhiana Regiment, British Indian 
Army, posted in the Sutlej division, Punjab. Participated in the 
revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 21 April 1858. 

Faizullah, Qazi; resident of Delhi. Kotwal of Delhi. Played a 
prominent part in the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging. 

Fakeer Saheb: resident of Mysore. Took active part in the 
anti-British struggle for the independence of Koppaldurg in 1853. 
Captured and blown to death with a cannon. 

Fakir Chand Jain: bom at Hansi, distt. Hissar, Haryana. Took 
active part in the anti-British activities of the patriots led by his 
uncle Shri Lala Hukam Chand Jain, the renown martyr of the 
1857 struggle against British rule. Tried and acquitted. 

Faqiruddin : resident of Delhi. Took a part in the great revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging on 24 February 1858. 

Fetch Ali Lambardar: resident of Haryana. Participated in the 
revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 10 November 
1857. 

Feteh Shah Khan : resident of UP. Participation in the revolt of 
1857. One of the chief lieutenants of Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareil¬ 
ly. Executed by hanging. 

Faujdar Khan: resident of Haryana. Soldier in the Gwalior 
contingent British Indian Army. Participation in the revolt. Exe¬ 
cution of the death sentence on 13 January 1858. 

Fayyaz Ali: resident of Delhi. Participated in the revolt of 
1857. Executed by hanging on 27 January 1858. 
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Fayyaz Khan: soldier in the British Indian Army. Participat¬ 
ed in the revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 16 
April 1658. 

Fazlal Haq, Maulvi : resident of UP. Participated in the revolt 
of 1857. Fought several battles with the British forces. Killed in 
a battle in December 1858. 

Fazlal Haq, Maulvi : resident of MP. Participated in the great 
revolt of 1857. Killed in the battle of Revod on 17 December 1858. 

Fazil Mohammad Khan, Nawab: resident of MP. Raised the ban¬ 
ner of revolt against British rule in 1857 and became one of the 
chief rebel leaders in the central India region. Executed by hang¬ 
ing on 19 January 1858. 

Fazl-ul-Haq* Maulavi: resident of UP. Took active participation 
in the great revolt of 1857. Roused the peoples of Delhi and the 
Mughal princes to fight against the British. Transported for the 
life to the Andaman Islands. Died in 1861. 

Firdaus All : resident of Delhi. Participated in the revolt of 
1857. Executed by hanging on 11 March 1858. 

Firuz Shah, Shahzada : born in 1832 at Delhi. Son of Shahzada 
Nizam Bakht. 

Ghasita Shaikh : resident of Bihar. Took active participation in 
the rebellion against the British rule in 1857. Execution of the 
death sentence in 1857. 

Ghazanfar All: resident of Haryana. Participated in the revolt 
of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 13 January 1857- 

Ghazanfar All : resident of Haryana. Soldier in the Gwalior 
contingent, British Indian Army. Participated in the revolt of 
1857. Executed by hanging in January 1858. 

Ghiyasuddin, Mirza: resident of Haryana. Participation in the 
revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 
1857. 

Ghulam Abbas, Mirza : resident of Delhi. Prince of the Mughal 
imperial house. Participated in the great revolt of 1857. Execut¬ 
ed by hanging in 1857. * 

Ghulam Ashrafi Pathan: resident of Haryana. Participated in 
the revolt of 1857. Executed in 4 February 1858. 

Ghulam Bakruddin, Mirza : resident of Delhi. Prince of the 
Mughal imperial house. Active participation in the defence of 
Delhi against the invading British forces during the great revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging in 1857. 

Ghulam Baksh : resident of Haryana. Active participation in the 
revolt of 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 10 November 
1857. 

Ghulam Ghaus: resident of UP, master gunner in the army of 
Maharani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. Fought in the defence of Jhansi 
against the British attack in June 1858. Killed in the Jhansi fort 
on 4 June 1858. 
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Ghulam Ghaus Khan: resident of UP. Participated in the revolt 
of 1857. Executed on the gallows in 1857. 

Ghulam Kutbuddin Shaikh: resident of Delhi. Participated in 
the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 18 November 1857. 

Ghulam Mohammed Din : resident of Haryana. Active partici¬ 
pation in 1857. Execution of the death sentence on 15 December 
1857. 

Ghulam Mohammad Mughal: resident of Delhi. Participation in 
the great revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of Delhi ag¬ 
ainst the advancing British army. Executed on 23 February 1858. 

Ghulam Muhammad!* Mirza: resident of Delhi prince of the 
Mughal imperial house. Played on active role in the defence of 
Delhi against the invading British forces during the great revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging in 1857. 

Ghulam Mustafa Pathan ; resident of Delhi. Took part in the 
revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 3 October 1857. 

Ghulam Nabi : soldier in the Ludhiana Regiment, British Indian 
Army. Took part in the revolt of 1857. Execution of the death 
sentence on 6 April 1858. 

Ghulam Nabi : resident of Haryana. Participated in the revolt 
of 1857. Shot dead by British soldier in November 1857. 

Ghulam Nabi : soldier in the Ludhiana Regiment, British Indian 
Army. Participated in the revolt of 1857. Execution of the death 
sentence on 21 April 1858. 

Ghulam Nasiruddin, Shaikh: resident of Delhi. Participated in 
the revolt of 1857. Executed by hanging on 18 November 1857. 

Ghulam Shah, Shaika : resident of Delhi. Participated in the 
defence of Delhi against the advancing British army. Executed 
on 18 January 1858. 

Ghulam Yahia: resident of Bihar. Participated in the great re¬ 
volt of 1857. Executed by hanging in 1858. 

Girdhar Lai Ahluwalia: resident of Haryana. Participated in the 
revolt of 1857. Killed the British resident magistrate of Kaithal 
and his wife. Shot dead by the British soldiers. 

Goala, Meherban: resident of Bihar. Soldier in the 7th Regi¬ 
ment, Native Infantry, British army. Rose in revolt against his 
British officers. Captured and executed on 5 October 1857. 

Gonshoo Shaikh: resident of Delhi. Participated in the revolt 
of 1857. Executed by hanging on 16 February 1858. 

Gulab Akbar Pathan : resident of Delhi. Participated in the 
revolt of 1857 and in the defence of Delhi against the advancing 
British army. Executed on 18 January 1858. 

Gulab Khan: resident of MP. Participated in the revolt of 1857. 
Sentenced to transportation for life. Died in the overseas jail. 

Hayrat Mahal (begum of Avadh): resident of UP. Wife of Nawab 
Wajid Ali Shah, the deposed ruler of Avadh, and mother of Prince 
Binjis Qadir. One of the principal leaders of the revolt of 1857. 
Seized control of Lucknow in association with the revolutionary 
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forces and set up her son, Prince Birjis Qadr as the kng of 
Avadh. Assumed real power as the regent. Organised the revolu¬ 
tionary forces lor the war against the British rulers. Issued a 
counter-proclamation on behalf of Brijis Qadr in November 1038 
in reply to the proclamation by Queen Victoria, intensified the 
revolutionary war effort in association with Nana Sahib. Person¬ 
ally participated in the defence of Lucknow against the British 
forces. Joined forces with the maulvi of Faizabad in the attack 
on Shahjahanpur. Reorganised her forces in the Nepal Terai region 
and combined her forces with those of Nana Sahib who had also 
escaped with his army into Nepal. Refused to surrender to the 
British forces. Believed to have died later in Nepal. 

Jalal-ud-Din: soldier in an Indian regiment of the British army 
posted at Agra, UP. Participated in the revolt of 1857. Executed 
by hanging. 

Khairati Khan, Nawab: resident of UP. Rohilla pathan chief. 
Participated in the revolt of 1857. Organised the rebel forces in 
the area and attacked Budhana tehsil headquarters which remain¬ 
ed under his control for two months. Put up a .stiff fight against 
the British forces which made a surprise attack on Padasauli. Ke 
was captured and executed on the gallows. 

Khan Bahadur Khan : resident of UP. Grandson of Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan, the last independent ruler of Rohilkhand. Judicial ma¬ 
gistrate of Bareilly in the administration of the British East India 
Company. Joined the rebel forces during the great revolt of 1857. 
Fought several battles against the British forces, but lost the cru¬ 
cial battle of Bareilly. Executed by hanging in March 1860. 

Liaqat Ali Allahabad!, Moulvi : resident of Allahabad, UP. Gene¬ 
ral of Emperor Bahadur Shah’s army stationed at Allahabad. 
Played a prominent part in the war against the British during the 
great revolt of 1857. Fought in the defence of Allahabad city 
against attacks by the British forces. After the defeat of his 
army fled to Gujarat. Betrayed by the nawab of Sashin (Gujarat) 
and captured by the British and transported for life to the Anda¬ 
man Islands. Died in the 'Andaman Islands. 

Mahmood Khan: resident of UP. Nawab of Najibabad. Took a 
leading part in organising the revolt against British rule in 1857. 
Occupied Bijnor after the departure of the British. Persuaded 
the Indian troops of the Sappers’ and Miners’ Regiment stationed 
at Roorkee to join the revolt against the British. His army fought 
the furious battles near Nagina and Shahjahanpur. He was cap¬ 
tured by the British and escaped to Nepal, is believed to have 
died there in July 1859. 

Mubariz-ud-Daulah, Nawab: resident of Andhra Pradesh. Son 
of Nawab Sikandar Jah, the third nizam. Took part in the activi¬ 
ties against British rule in 1829-30. Organised the anti-British ele¬ 
ments in Hyderabad and planned a strong resistance movement 
agamst the British. Started an insurrection with the help of the 
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Arabs and Afghans in the state. Arrested on 19 April 1930, and 
imprisoned in the Golconda fort. Resumed his activities for the 
overthrow of British rule after his release from imprisonment. 
Arrested again in 1839 and charged with complicity in the wahabi 
conspiracy. Died as a prisoner in the Golconda fort in 1854. 

Saadat Khan: resident of MP. Cavalry officer in Holkar’s 
Indore Army. Played a leading part in organising the revolt ag¬ 
ainst British rule at Indore. Commanded the rebel forces in the 
attack on the British Residency at Indore on 1 July 1857. Captur¬ 
ed the residency and proclaimed himself to be the nawab of 
Indore. Marched with his rebel force towards Delhi with the 
purpose of joining Emperor Bahadur Shah for a stand against 
the British army. Clashed with the British forces near Agra on 
10 October 1857. Suffered defeat but managed to escape capture, 
continued guerrilla warfare against the British till the revolt was 
crushed. Ultimately he was arrested by the British and sentenced 
to death. 

Sabhai, Imam Baksh; resident of Delhi, professor of Persian in 
the Delhi College and author of several books; took active part 
in the great revolt against British rule in 1857. Captured by the 
British after the defeat of the revolutionary forces at Delhi, along 
with two sons. Shot dead near Rajghat in September 1857. His 
sons weie also shot dead at the same place. The .dead bodies were 
thrown into the Yamuna river. 

Safdar Yar Khan: resident of former Tonk State, distt. Chit- 
torgarh, Rajasthan, son of Talyar Khan. Jagirdar of Tonk state. 
Left Tonk state and joined service under the Moghul court at 
Delhi. Participated in the resistance against the invading British 
forces in 1857. After the fall of Delhi, he escaped with his family 
to Alwar in Rajasthan. Arrested at Alw'ar by the British in De¬ 
cember 1857. Sentenced to death and executed by hanging at 
Delhi. 

Safid Ali Khan: resident oj Moradabad, Uttar Pradesh; took a 
leading part in the great revolt against British rule in 1857. 
Detected revolutionary activities in Moradabad district. Captured 
by the British after their occupation of'Moradabad city on 25 
April 1858, Executed by hanging at Moradabad on 27 April 1858. 
Other rebel leaders namely Nawab Asad Ali Khan, Abid Ali Khan 
and Shaikh AmanatuJlah Khan were also executed along with him. 

Sakin Khan: resident of Delhi; took active part in the great 
revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of Delhi against the 
advancing British army. Captured by the British and executed 
in Delhi on 24 December 1857. 

Saifullah, Maulvi: resident of Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh; scho¬ 
lar and religious leader, joined the great revolt of 1857 and play¬ 
ed a leading role in the activities against British rule. Captured 
by the British after the defeat of the rebel forces at Allahabad. 
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Tried for conspiracy and sedition and sentenced to death. Exe¬ 
cuted by hanging in 1857. 

Sakkhu ; born at v. Hauz, distt. Jaunpur, Uttar Pradesh. Big 
landowner, took part in the great revolt of 1857, killed a British 
officer. Sergeant Digwood, on 5 June 1857. Captured along with 
fourteen of his compatriots. Executed in June 1858. All the others 
were also executed on 6, 7, and 8 June 1858. 

Salahat Khan; bom about 1831 at Sambhal, distt. Moradabad, 
Uttar Pradesh. Son of Abdullah Khan Pathan; soldier in Gover- 
dhan Paltan, commanded by Saadul Khan, in the Kota State 
Army; joined the rebel troops of the Kota State Army and 
participated in the attack on the political agent’s house at Kota 
on 15 October 1857. After bitter fighting, the agent’s house 
was set ablaze. Displayed great bravery by climbing a ladder to 
reach the top of the house where Major Burton, the political agent, 
had taken refuge. Engaged the political agent in hand-to-hand 
fighting. By this time the main rebel force had entered the house 
and Major Burton was killed. The rebel leader, Lala Jai Dayal of 
Bhatnagar, awarded a silver decoration to him in recognition of 
his gallantry. Left for Gwalior with the retreating forces after 
the capture of Kota by the British forces under Major-General 
Roberts in March 1858. Participated in the attack on the British 
at Jhabia Paltan. Escaped to Nepal via Lucknow and remained 
hidden in the forests. Captured by the British after two years 
as he was returning to Kota. Sentenced to death on 10 August 
1861. Executed by hanging at the agency house, Kota, on 28 Oc¬ 
tober 1861. 

Salamat All: resident of Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh; munsif at 
Allahabad; joined the great revolt of 1857 and played a leading 
role in the activities against British rule. Captured by the British 
after the defeat of the rebel forces at Allahabad. Tried for cons¬ 
piracy and sedition and sentenced to death. Executed by hanging 
in 1857. 

Salibah Lambardar : resident of a village in distt. Gurgaon, 
Haryana; took active part in the great revolt of 1857 against 
British rule. Captured by the British troops and sentenced to 
death. Executed in Delhi on 7 December 1857. 

Sardar Ali: bom 4 June 1830 at Kota, Rajasthan. Son of Israr 
Ali, adjutant in the Narayan Paltan of the Kota State Army; 
took a prominent part in the rebellion by the Kota State Army 
against British rule in 1857. Participated in the attack on the 
agency house at Kota on 15 October 1857 which led to the killing 
of the political agent, Major Burton, and his two sons killed in 
1857 near Kota fort while fighting against the Maharao’s troops 
who remained loyal to the British. 

Sardar Ali Khan : born at Gorakhpur, UP. Son of Muazzam 
Ali Khan; educated up to middle standard, risaldar in the Avadh 
court. A big landowner. Took a leading part in the popular re- 
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volt against British rule in 1857. Warned by the British autho¬ 
rities to abandon the rebel cause and surrender. Refused to yield 
to the British threats and continued to fight against British rule; 
captured by the British and executed by hanging. His house was 
destroyed and many members of his family killed. The present 
kotwali in Gorakhpur is built where once his house stood. 

Sardar Khan: risaldar in Holkar’s Indore Army; brother of 
the noted rebel leader Saadat Khan. Participated in the attack 
on the British residency at Indore in 1857. Marched towards Delhi 
with Saadat Khan’s army, but turned back from Agra on learning 
about the capture of Delhi by the British. Captured later by the 
British and executed. 

Sarfraz Khan: resident of Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh; took active 
part in the great revolt against British rule in 1857 as a close 
associate of Nawab Adil Mohammad Khan. Organised the rebellion 
at Sehore and plundered the government treasury, burnt the 
official records and bungalows of officers, liberated the people 
imprisoned by the British and compelled the British officers to 
leave the city. He was aided in his activities by Shujat Khan 
Pindari. His force was attacked near Mohammadgarh by the 
troops of Asaf Ali Khan, nawab of Basoda, who was helping the 
British. Defeated and in danger of capture, he committed suicide 
on 20 July 1858. 

Sarfaraz Khan: resident of Delhi; took active part in the great 
revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of Delhi against the 
advancing British army, captured by the British and executed 
in Delhi on 20 March 1858. 

Seetal Shah, Syed: resident of Delhi; took active part in the 
great revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of Delhi against 
the advancing British army. Captured by the British and execut¬ 
ed in Delhi on 18 January 1858. 

Sehja: resident of village .Sisauli, distt. Muzzaffarnagar, Uttar 
Pradesh. Sweeper. Took part in the rebellion against British rule 
in 1857. Captured by the British and executed on the gallows in 
1857. 

Shafaat Ali: resident of v. Kora, tehsil Panipat, distt. Karnal, 
Haryana; jamadar in the customs department; took part in the 
great revolt of 1857. Captured by the British soldiers and hanged 
in December 1857. 

Shafaat Ali: bom at v. Kauhore, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana; son 
of Mir Khuda Bakshi, took part in the great revolt of 1857. ar¬ 
rested by the British authorities and tried for sedition. Sentenced 
to death and executed by hanging on 30 December 1857. 

Shah Beg: resident of v. Nagli, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Took 
part in the great revolt of 1857, captured by British soldiers and 
hanged in February 1858. 
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Shahabuddin: resident of Gurgaon, Haryana. Took part in the 
great revolt of 1857. Arrested by the British authorities and tried 
for sedition. Sentenced to death and executed by hanging on 15 
December 1857. 

Shahadat Pathan: resident of Purana Quila, Delhi. Took active 
part in the great revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of 
Delhi against the advancing British army. Captured by the Bri¬ 
tish and executed in Delhi on 11 December 1858. 

Shahamat: resident of v. Rasulpur, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Took active part in the great revolt against British rule in 1857. 
Captured by the British and sentenced to death. Executed in 
Delhi on 16 January 1858. 

Shaikh Bhikhari: born in Bihar, owner of Khudra Kotowa 
estate and dewan of Tikait Umrao Singh. Took active part in the 
great revolt against British rule in 1857-58; captured by the Bri¬ 
tish and sentenced to death and confiscation of property. Executed 
by hanging in 1858. 

Shaikh Kareem: resident of Delhi; fought against the British 
forces in Delhi. Retreated towards Jaipur state after the defeat 
of the rebel forces. Captured by the British at Hindan in distt. 
Sawai Madhopur, Rajasthan. Rescued by soldiers of the Jaipur 
State Army stationed at Hindan who had rebelled against the 
British. Captured again by the troops and imprisoned at Agra. 
Sentenced to death and executed by hanging at Agra in 1857. 

Shaikh Mohammad: resident of Nunar, Madhya Pradesh. Pro¬ 
minent citizen of Nunar. Organised and led the revolt against 
British rule in 1859 at Mandleshwar; captured by the British in 
1859 and executed. 

Shaikh Saadat: resident of Palwal, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana; took 
part in the great revolt of 1857. Captured by British soldiers and 
hanged in March 1858. 

Sharfuddaulah Ibrahim Khan: resident of Lucknow, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. Took active part ir^the great revolt against British rule in 
1857 killed while fighting against the British forces at Lucknow 
in 1857. 

Sharifuddin: resident of Palwal, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Took 
part in the great revolt of 1857. Captured by British soldiers and 
hanged in December 1857. 

Shufaat Khan: resident of Berchha in distt. Bhopal, Madhya 
Pradesh. Pindari tribal chief and pensioner, took a leading part 
in the great revolt of 1857. Attacked the British treasury at 
Berchha, burnt the bungalows of the British officers and forced 
them to leave Sehore. Proclaimed himself to be the nawab of 
the district and joined forces with Adil Mohammad Khan, the 
jagirdar of Amlapani, to fight against the British rulers. Defeat¬ 
ed by the British forces and captured along with his son, three 
brothers and several followers. Executed by hanging at Sehore on 
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1 January 1858. His son, brothers and followers were also exe¬ 
cuted and their property was confiscated. 

Sirajuddin Khan: resident of Nimar region, Madhya Pradesh; 
took active part in the great revolt against British rule in 1857 
at Mandalshwar. Captured by the British and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life. Died in the overseas jail. 

Suldi Khan: Soldier in an Indian unit of the British army 
stationed at Agra, Uttar Pradesh. Rose in revolt against his Bri¬ 
tish officers and joined the rebel forces. Escaped towards Jaipur 
after the defeat of the patriotic forces at Delhi and Agra, cap¬ 
tured at Hindari in former Jaipur state by its pro-British autho¬ 
rities. Tried at Agra and executed by hanging. 

Sayed Ahmed, Mufti: born at Bareilly, Uttar Pradesh. Took 
part in the great revolt of 1857, joined the rebel forces under the 
leadership of Khan Bahadur Khan, who had declared himself to 
be the independent nawab of Rohilkhand. Fought against the 
British forces in Rohilkhand division in May 1857. Captured by 
the British and executed on 20 March I860 by hanging from a 
banyan tree in the commissioner’s office compound at Bareilly. In 
the mass execution 243 other patriots were also hanged on the 
same tree on that day. 

Syed Alauddin, Maulvi: resident of Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. 
Leader of the rebels in Hyderabad. Took active part in the great 
revolt of 1857. Organised an armed force of Rohillas and Arabs 
in association with Turrebaz Khan. Led his men in the attack 
on the Hyderabad Residency on July 17, 1857. Captured by the 
British and sentenced to transportation for life. Transported to 
the Andaman Islands on 18 June 1859. Died in jail in the 
Andamans in 1884. 

Syed Ahmed: resident of Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh; took 
active part in the great revolt of 1857. Joined the rebel force 
under the command of Maulvi Alauddin and Turrebaz Khan 
consisting of 500 Rohillas and Arabs. Participated in the attack 
on the British residency at Hyderabad on 17 July 1857. Killed in 
the fighting the same day. 

Syed Bowden : resident of Bankapur, dlstt. Raichur, Mysore. 
Took active part in the anti-British struggle for the independence 
of Koppaldurg in 1858 under the leadership of Bhim Rao and Kan- 
changowda. Captured by the British in the battle of Koppaldurg. 
Blown to death with a cannon. 

Syed Dad Khan : resident of Delhi. Fought against the British 
forces of Delhi. Retreated towards Jaipur state after the defeat 
of the rebel forces. Captured by the British at Hindan in distt. 
Sawai Madhopur, Rajasthan. Rescued by soldiers of the Jaipur 
state. Army stationed at Hindan, where he rebelled against the 
British. Captured again by British troops and imprisoned at Agra. 
Sentenced to death and executed by hanging at Agra in 1857. 
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Syed Hasain: resident of Bombay, Maharashtra. Havildar in the 
British Indian Army; took part in the revolt by the Indian sol¬ 
diers of the army in 1857. 

Syed Mohammad Ahir: resident of Delhi, calligraphist. Took 
part in the great revolt of Hy>7. Captured by the British and 
shot dead in 1857. 

Tan Khan; resident of former Mahidpur state, Madhya Pradesh, 
Jamadar in the Mahidpur army. Took active part in the anti- 
British revolt by his contingent in November 1857. Captured by 
the British and executed by hanging at Mahidpur in 1857. 

Turrebaz Khan; resident of Hyderabad,; Andhra Pradesh. Son 
of Rustam Khan Rohilla. Soldier and leader of the armed rebel 
forte of Rohillas and Arabs; took active part in the great revolt 
of 1857. Organised a rebel force of 500 Rohillas and Arabs in 
associations with Maulvi Syed Alauddin. Led his men in the 
attack on the Hyderabad residency on 17 July 1857. Captured by 
the British and sentenced to transportation for life with confisca¬ 
tion of his property. Escaped from British custody on 18 January 
1859. A reward of Rs 5,000 was proclaimed for his capture. Ap¬ 
prehended by the British a week later and shot dead while he 
was resisting capture. His dead body was tied with chains and 
hung in a public place at Hyderabad as a warning to the rebels. 

Umar Khan: resident of Baroda, Gujarat. Took active part in the 
great revolt of 1857. Captured along with thirteen other patriots 
and tried for conspiracy to overthrow British rule. Sentenced to 
transportation for life; died in jail. 

Vazir Khan: born at v. Gudrana, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Son 
of Sammoo Khan Pathan, took part in the great revolt of 1857. 
Arrested by the British authorities and tried for sedition. Sen¬ 
tenced to death and executed by hanging on 8 January 1858. 

Vazir Khan: risaldar in the Ninth Irregular Cavalry Regiment 
under the British command. Raised the standard of revolt against 
the British at Kalabagh # (Punjab) in 1857. The entire regiment 
marched towards Jhang. Pursued by the British troops. He was 
killed along with all his men in the battle near Jhang. 

Wahid Ali: resident of Patna, Bihar. Associate of Pir Ali. Took 
part in the rebellion against the British in 1857. Arrested by the 
British and charged with rioting and murder. Sentenced to death. 
Died on the gallows on 7 July 1857. 

Wall Shikoh Mirza: resident of Delhi. Prince of the Mughal im¬ 
perial house and Son of Mirza Butandey. Played an active role 
in the defence of Delhi against the invading British forces during 
the great revolt of 1857. Captured by the British and executed 
by hanging at Delhi in 1857. 

Waris Ali: resident of Indore, Madhya Pradesh. Soldier posted 
in the Indore residency. Joined the revolt led by Sadat Khan at 
Indore in July 1857. Participated in the attack on the residency 
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on 1 July 1857. Captured by the British a few months later tad 
executed by hanging. 

Waris Ali: jamadar in the British Indian Army posted at Mu- 
zaffarpur, Bihar. Took part actively against British rule from 
1846 onwards. Arrested by the British in 1857 and executed by 
hanging. 

Waris Ali : resident of Patna, Bihar, big landowner; played an 
important part in directing rebel activities against British rule 
during the great revolt of 1857. Captured by the British and exe¬ 
cuted by hanging in 1857. 

Waris Mohammad Khan Nawab: resident of Indore, Madhya 
Pradesh; son of Jamal Mohammad Khan and descendant of the 
founder Bhopal state. Played a prominent part in organising the 
revolt against British rule in 1857 in Indore. Joined Saadat Khan 
in the attack on the British residency when 28 British soldiers 
were killed and Colonel Durand was forced to flee. Continued his 
attacks against the British forces and tried to persuade Sikander 
Begum of Bhopal to join the fight against the British. Captured 
by the British and executed by hanging in Indore on 23 Decem¬ 
ber 1857. 

Wazir Khan; resident of distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Soldier in the 
British Indian Army. Took part in the revolt against British rule 
in 1857. Captured by British soldiers and executed by hanging 
in January 1858. 

Wazir Khan (doctor): born in Bihar. Governor of Agra province 
under General Bakht Khan. Took active part in the great revolt 
of 1857. Escaped to Arabia after the failure of the revolt. Died 
at Mecca. 

Wazir Meo : resident of v. Nagli, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Took 
part in the great revolt of 1857. Captured by British soldiers and 
hanged in February 1858. 

Yar Khan, Shaikh : resident, of v. Khirki, Delhi. Subedar in the 
army. Took active part in the great revolt of 1857. Participated 
in the defence of Delhi against the advancing British army, cap¬ 
tured by the British and executed in Delhi on 18 January 1858. 

Zabbardast Khan : resident of v. Hussainpur, distt. Gurgaon, 
Haryana. Son of Shri Haider Khan. Took part in the great revolt 
of 1857. Arrested by the British authorities and tried for sedi¬ 
tion. Sentenced to death and executed by hanging on 2 January 
1858. 

Zabardast Khan Pathan; resident of Delhi. Took active part in 
the great revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of Delhi ag¬ 
ainst the advancing British army. Captured by the British and 
executed at Delhi on 1 February 1858. 

Zafar Khan: resident of distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Soldier in the 
British Indian Army. Took part in the revolt against the British 
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rule in 1857. Captured by British soldiers and executed by hang¬ 
ing in January 1858. 

Zafar Khan : bom at v. Gudrana, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. Son 
of Shri Basharat Khan Pathan; took part in the great revolt of 
1857. Arrested by the British authorities and tried for sedition. 
Sentenced to death and executed by hanging on 8 January 1858. 

jZahiruddin Mughal : resident of Delhi. Took active part in the 
great revolt of 1857. Participated in the defence of Delhi against 
the advancing British army. Captured by the British and executed 
at Delhi on 23 February 1858. 

Zahur All: risaldar in the 12th Irregular Native Infantry, Bri¬ 
tish army; joined the rebellion against British rule in 1857. 
Fought under the leadership of Shahzada Firuz Shah. Led a sec¬ 
tion of the rebel army in a battle against the British forces on 
17 December 1857. Killed in the battle along with 48o other pa¬ 
triots. 

Zalim All: resident of v. Hassanpur, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Soldier in the Gwalior contingent, British Indian Army. Took part 
in the revolt against British rule in 1857. Captured by British 
soldiers and executed by hanging in January 1858. 

Zamin Ali: resident of Sultanpur, distt. Gurgaon, Haryana. 
Took active part in the great revolt against British rule in 1857. 
Captured by the British and sentenced to death. Executed at Delhi 
on 13 January 1858. 

Zamin Ali Shah Hafiz: bom 15 October 1830 at Thana Bhavan, 
distt. Muzaffamagar, Uttar Pradesh. Son of Shri Qasem Ali Khan. 
Took active part in the great revolt against British rule in 1857. 
Killed while fighting against the British forces. 

Zauddin Shaikh: resident of Delhi. Son of darogha Shaikh 
Mohammad Baksh. Took a leading part in the great revolt ag¬ 
ainst British rule in 1857. Captured by the British along with his 
father. Executed by hanging in Delhi. His father was also hanged. 



II. RELEVANT DOCUMENTS FROM SEDITION COMMITTEE 
REPORT (1918) ON THE MUSLIM PARTICIPATION IN THE RE¬ 
VOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Revolutionary Conspiracy in Burma 


The "Jahan-i-Islam” 

156. Among the 104 covers above referred to were found six issues 
of a Turkish paper known as Jahan-i-Islam. This was a newspaper 
containing articles in Arabic, Turkish and Hindi which was start¬ 
ed in Constantinople about May 1914. The Urdu portion of it was 
prepared by Abu Saiyad, a native of the Punjab, who until 1912 
had been employed as a teacher and sometimes as a clerk in 
Rangoon and had left for Egypt about the time of the outbreak 
of Turko-Italian war. Copies of this paper were at first freely 
obtainable both in Lahore and in Calcutta, but owing to its vio¬ 
lently anti-Christian tone its importation into India was prohibit¬ 
ed under the Sea Customs Act in August 1914. After the decla¬ 
ration of war the Urdu section of the paper contained a leading 
article by Hardayal, the originator of the Ghadar, and virulently 
anti-British articles by the Egyptian Nationalist leaders, Farid 
Bey and Mansur Arifat. In the issue of 20 November 1914 a speech 
of Enver Pasha was reported, in which, among other things, he 
said: "This is the time that the ghadar should be declared in India, 
the magazines of the English should be plundered, their weapons 
looted and they should be killed therewith. The Indians number 
32 crores at the best and the English are only 2 lakhs; they 
should be murdered: they have no army. The Suez Canal will 
shortly be closed by the Turks, but he who will die and liberate 
the country and his native land will live forever. Hindus and 
Muhammadans, you are both soldiers of the army and you are 
brothers, and this low degraded English is your enemy; you should 
become ghazis by declaring jehad, and by combining with your 
brothers murder the English and liberate India." 

The reference to ghadar in this issue of the paper was probably 
due to the inspiration of Hardayal, who during his visit to Con¬ 
stantinople in September 1914 stayed with Abu Saiyad and wrote 
the article for the paper which has already been referred to. 
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Pro-Turkish Intrigues 

157. The despatch of copies of the Jahan-i-Islatn in bundles of 
the Ghadar newspaper seems to have been no accident. It has 
been ascertained that, at the suggestion of Abu Saiyad, Tewflk 
Bey, a prominent member of the Young Turk Party, came to 
Rangoon in 1913 and offered the post of Turkish Consul to Ahmad 
Mullah Daud, a member of the Muhammadan trading community 
in Rangoon. At the time of the outbreak of the war Ahmad Mul¬ 
lah Daud held the office of Turkish Consul. 

After Turkey had entered the war two Indian Muhammadans 
came to Rangoon who had been in Turkey as members of the 
Red Crescent Society which had gone from India to afford medical 
relief to the Turkish Army in the Balkan War. One of these per¬ 
sons was Hakim Faim Ali, who was sent out in December 1914 
from Constantinople as an emissary of the Young Turk Party. The 
other was Ali Ahmad Sadiqi, who also arrived about the end of 
1914. 

Some of the Mohammadans at Rangoon were at this time in a 
disaffected state. In the month of November the 130th Baluchis 
had arrived from Bombay, having been transferred to Rangoon 
as a punishment for murdering one of their officers. The regiment 
consisted chiefly of Muhammadans. Soon after their arrival Mu¬ 
hammadans at Rangoon had contaminated the men with the tenets 
of the Ghadar newspaper and by January 1915 the regiment was 
thoroughly disaffected and ready for mutiny. The rising was, 
however, nipped in the bud on the 21st January by timely and 
drastic action on the part of the military authorities who punish¬ 
ed 200 of the plotters. 

About the 28th of December 1914, letters, were intercepted from 
one Kasim Mansur, a Gujerathi Muhammadan of Singapore, to 
his son in Rangoon. One of these letters forwarded an appeal to 
the Turkish Consul, Ahmad Mullah Daud, from the Malay States 
Guides, one of the two regiments in Signapore, informing him 
that the regiment was prepared to mutiny against the British 
government and fight for the Turks, and requesting that a Turkish 
warship might be sent to Singapore. Information of this corres¬ 
pondence was given to the authorities at Singapore in time to 
enable them to transfer the Malay states guides to another place 
before any mutiny occurred. The authorities were not, however, 
able to prevent a serious mutiny of the other Singapore regiment, 
the 5th Infantry, who had undoubtedly been contaminated b 
Muhammadan and Hindu conspirators belonging to the American 
Ghadar Party. Some of these plotters soon after the Singapore 
mutiny found their way to Rangoon. Among them was one Muj- 
taba Husain alias Mul Chand, who had been a zilladar in the 
court of wards at Cawnpore and had absconded after having 
misappropriated Rs. 2,000. He then appears to have found his way 
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to Manila, where he came in touch with the Ghadar Party and 
then came to Singapore and helped to promote the mutiny. 

A Secret Society 

158. Meanwhile, Ali Ahmad and Faim Ali had been forming 
a secret society among Muhammadans, whose object was to assist 
in subverting British rule. They collected subscriptions amounting 
to Rs 15,000, enlisted the services of the head master of the Memon 
Muhammadan School, employed a well-known smuggler to col¬ 
lect pistols and had rules framed with the object of preserving 
the secrets of their society. About the same time, i.e. early in 
1915, certain members of the Ghadar Party, named Hassan Khan 
and Sohal Lai Pathak, who had come from Bangkok into Burma 
over the Siamese frontier, rented a house. No 16, Dufferin Street, 
Rangoon, as the headquarters of their party and hired a post-box, 
No 340 for their correspondence in Rangoon. 

Information of the existence of a Ghadar plot in Rangoon was 
first obtained in April 1915, when a letter was intercepted in Singa¬ 
pore from Mujtaba Husain giving the number of the post-box 
No 340, in Rangoon. In the month of June a large batch of 
Ghadar literature was found at Myawaddy in Burma, near the 
Siamese frontier, together with two letters addressed to Ali 
Ahmad and Faim Ali in Rangoon. 

The close connection between the Muhammadan and the Ghadar 
plotters thus becomes apparent. 


A Muhammedan Current 

Indian Mohammadans and the War 

160. The census figures of 1911 show that in India, on an 
average, of every ten persons seven are Hindus, two are Muham¬ 
madans, and .one is a follower of some other religion. The Muham¬ 
madans are, however, unevenly distributed; in the North-West 
Frontier Province and in Baluchistan nine men out of every ten 
are Muslims, in the Punjab and Bengal every second man, in 
Bombay one man out of five, and in the United Provinces one 
man out of seven. British rule, however, followed closely on the 
decay of Muslim sovereignty; and the political importance of 
Indian Muslims has always outweighed their actual numbers. But 
in the early years of the new dispensation they were slow to 
appreciate the advantages of western learning; and when at last 
they realised that under western administration this must be ne¬ 
cessarily the way to office and power they had lost considerable 
ground. Much of this ground, however, they succeeded in re¬ 
covering; and when the Morley-Minto reforms of 1009 were car- 
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ried into effect, representative Muhammadans took a distinguished 
place in the councils of the Indian empire. 

Very few Mohammadans were in any degree concerned in any 
of the conspiracies described in our previous chapters; and the only 
recent movement towards the forcible subversion of British rule 
which can be termed Muhammadan was isolated, weekly sup¬ 
ported, and mainly due to the remarkable circumstances of pre¬ 
sent times. 

The sympathy of Indian Muslims with Turkey was noticeable 
as long ago as the Crimean War; and, before the outbreak of the 
present gigantic struggle, had strengthened with improved com¬ 
munications and a wider interest in the world outside India. The 
feeling had been fanned by pan-Islamic influences to some of 
which we have referred in our chapter on the Punjab, by the 
war between Italy and Turkey, and by the events of the Balkan 
War. The British agreement with Russia regarding Persia was much 
disliked, and British inaction during the Balkan War was con¬ 
trasted with Britain’s championship of Turkey in former days. It 
was said by some that, unless the imperial policy altered, the 
Muslim status in Asia and Europe would be permanently abased. 
The worst interpretation possible was placed by certain Muslim 
newspapers on all occurrences in or out of India which could be 
adduced in support of this theory. 

When these things are remembered, it is evident that the 
choice which confronted zealous Muhammadans in November 1914 
was one of some complexity. The declaration of war came from 
Turkey. But that pan-Islamism should find no expression in after 
events, that it should contribute no trouble of any kind could 
perhaps hardly be expected. In the mass, Indian Muslims may 
justly claim credit for the part which they have played. This part 
has been prompted in some measure by the declaration which 
immediately followed the news of Turkey’s entry into the arena, 
that the holy cities of Arabia and sacred shrines of Mesopotamia 
would not be attacked by Britain and her allies, so long as Indian 
pilgrims remained unmolested. And the loyal manifesto simulta¬ 
neously published by His exalted highness the nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad, premier ruling chief of India, set a valuable example to his 
co-religionists. 

But among a small and vaguely defined group of fanatical Mu¬ 
hammadans there has been a desire to assist or join the enemies 
of England, a wish to substitute a new Islamic empire for present 
British rule in India. This wish has borne fruit in proceedings 
which we will now describe. 

The Hindustani Fanatics 

161. In independent territory across the border of the North- 
West Frontier Province there is a small colony 'of Hindustani 
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fanatics, who go by the name of mujahidin. The colony was 
founded by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, a native of Rai Bareli in Oudh 
and a fervent apostle in India of the wahabi sect. Wahabis are 
an advanced division of the sunnis, believers in the doctrines of 
Abdul Wahab, an Arab reformer of the eighteenth century, who 
taught literal interpretation of Koran and rejection of all priestly 
forms, ceremonies and glosses on the holy writ. Saiyid Ahmad, 
who had begun life as a soldier of fortune, adopted wahabi doc¬ 
trines, visited Mecca in 1822, returned to India, where he acquired 
a following at various places in the Gangetic plain, and in 1824 
appeared among the mountain tribes on the Peshawar border 
preaching a jehad or war against the Sikh Kingdom of the Punjab. 
Together with his adherents, he founded a colony which, although 
small, has survived many vicissitudes and remains until now. It has 
frequently been assisted by recruits and funds from coreligionists 
in this country many of whom have lent their support to this 
colony as a purely religious institution without enquiring into its 
political tendencies. Its members regard India as a land not gov¬ 
erned by Muslims and therefore unfit for Muslim habitation, a 
land of the enemy (dar-ul-harb). They have always preached 
jehad. They have always kept in touch with, and drawn support 
from, a secret organisation of friends in India. During the trou¬ 
bles of 1857 they were joined by a number of mutineers and en¬ 
deavoured unsuccessfully to bring about a general frontier attack. 
Later on they took part in various border wars, and in 1915 were 
concerned in the rising which led up to the engagements at Rus¬ 
tam and Shabkadr. Twelve of their number, dressed in the cus¬ 
tomary black robes, were found dead on the held after the latter. 

The Flight of the Lahore Students 

162. In our chapter on the Punjab we mentioned that in Febru¬ 
ary 1915 fifteen Lahore students left their colleges and joined the 
mujahidin, subsequently proceedings to Kabul, where they were 
first placed in strict detention and afterwards released and allow¬ 
ed some freedom of movement under surveillance. Two have re¬ 
turned to India. Three were captured by the Russians and made 
over to the British authorities. They expressed contrition for 
their behaviour and have received conditional pardon. The whole 
fifteen have been called by their admirers the muhajirin (the per¬ 
sons who, following the example of the prophet Muhammad, have 
fled from their homes under oppression). We have read the state¬ 
ments of two of those who have returned. One was impressed 
by a printed tract with the idea that the sultan of Turkey had 
proclaimed that it was feared that the British might attack and 
dishonour Mecca and Medina. Indian Muhammadans should 
therefore rise and proceed to an Islamic country. They must unite 
in jehad against non-Muslims. The other student was equally 
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stirred by the sultan’s proclamation and was offended by a pic¬ 
ture in an English newspaper which he considered obnoxious to 
Islamic sentiment. Both had conceived the false idea that the Mu¬ 
hammadan religion was insulted and oppressed in India. 


Its Significance 

163. Times like the present bring to the surface secret and long 
forgotten currents. The flight of the fifteen students from Lahore 
was a visible sign that there are in this country, as there were 
fifty years ago, a few Muhammadans who teach that the way of 
salvation lies in waging war against the infidel government of 
India either personally or by recruiting for or sending money to 
the mujahidin. This fact has been established by other evidence. 
In January 1917 it was discovered that a party of eight Muham¬ 
madans had joined the mujahidin from the districts of Rangpur 
and Dacca in Eastern Bengal. In March 1917 two Bengali Mu¬ 
hammadans were arrested in the North-West Frontier Province 
with Rs 8,000 in their possession which they were conveying to 
the fanatical colony. These two men had been for some time 
themselves mujahidin and had been sent down to their native 
districts to collect subscriptions. The ground is prepared for such 
persons and their work is facilitated by false allegations of British 
oppression. They have helpers of a type that is not new but has 
for many years been generally lost to official sight. Various state 
trials of such helpers took place between the years 1864 and 1872. 
In 1868 some wahabi conspirators were interned under the provi¬ 
sions of Act III of 1818. The following passages from a book 
named The Indian Musalmans, published by the late Sir William 
(then Mr.) Hunter of the Indian Civil Service, explain the cir¬ 
cumstances of these internments: "There can be no little doubt 
that had this act been applied to the confederacy which the cam¬ 
paign of 1858 and the subsequent enquiries disclosed, British 
India would have been spared the frontier war of 1863. A few 
well-aimed arrests would haye saved us nearly a thousand soldiers 
killed or wounded in the Ambeyla Pass, and many hundred 
thousand pounds. Even after that war, if the conspiracy which 
the State Trial of 1864 brought to light had been broken up by 
a vigorous use of the power of arrest by the executive, we should 
in all probability have been spared the campaign on the Black 
Mountain in 1868... Costly wars on our frontier, severe judicial 
sentences within our territory, had alike failed to put down the 
fanatical confederacy; and in 1868 the government at length re¬ 
solved to vigorously enforce its power of arresting offenders. This 
measure could be carried out without risk of injury to the inno¬ 
cent... Lists of the leading traitors had for several years been in 
the hands of the authorities. The most conspicuous preachers of 
treason were apprehended; the spell which they had exerted on 
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their followers was broken; and by degrees a phalanx of testi¬ 
mony was gathered together against those more secret and mean¬ 
er, althougth richer, traitors who managed the remittances, and 
who, like the army contractors in the trial of 1864, carried on a 
profitable business as under-writers of treasonable risks.” 

We find that the recorded proceedings of the Bengal govern¬ 
ment for the year 1869 contain the abstracts of charges and 
grounds of detention in regard to each of these old internees. We 
quote a specimen extract. It relates to a certain Nazir Sirdar of 
the Maldah district and discloses practices which are now rare 
but have not ceased to exist. The warrant for the detention of 
this man was issued on 10 November 1868. The grounds for its 
issue were these: "It was found that contributions were openly 
made in several villages contiguous to Kalleea Chuk in Maldah 
for a jehad or religious war against the English, with the inten¬ 
tion of restoring the Muhammadan rule and driving the kafir 
(English) from the country; several persons were arrested, and 
witnesses were examined by the magistrate. The evidence show¬ 
ed that Nazir Sirdar was the leader of this movement; that he 
had taken an active and prominent part for several years; that 
he had induced several men to proceed on jehad to join the 
Hindustanees at Malka and Sittana; and that he and his agents 
had levied contributions from all Musalmans on account of 
jehad. The evidence also showed that Ibrahim Mandal was the 
head centre to whom Nazir sent all sums collected by him and 
his agents, and who received those contributions, avowedly to 
remit the same to the fanatics across the frontiers." 

The "Silk Letters" Conspirators 

* 164. Favourers of the mujahidin are few in number, but supply 

an essential link in a chain of communication which the persons 
whom we shall here designate the "Silk Letters" conspirators have 
sought to establish with the Muslims of India. 

In August 1916 the plot known to government as the "Silk 
Letters" case was discovered. This was a project hatched in India 
with the object of destroying British rule by means of an attack 
on North West Frontier, supplemented by.a Muhammadan rising 
in this country. For the purpose of instigating and executing this 
plan a certain Maulvi Obeidulla crossed the North West Frontier 
early in August 1915 with three companions, Abdulla, Fateh 
Muhammad and Muhammad Ali. Obeidulla is a converted Sikh 
and had been trained as a maulvi in the Muslim religious school 
at Deoband in the Saharanpur district of the United Provinces. 
There he infected some of the staff and students with his own 
militant and anti-British ideas, and the principal person whom 
he influenced was Maulana Mahmud Hassan, who had long been 
head maulvi in the school. Obeidulla wished to spread over India 
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a pan-lslamic and anti-British movement through the agency of 
maulvis trained in the famous Deoband school. But his plans 
were thwarted by the manager and committee, who dismissed him 
and some of his chief associates. There is evidence too that he 
got into trouble over some accounts. Maulana Mahmud Hassan, 
however, remained and continued to receive visits from Obeidulla. 
Secret meetings were held at the maulana’s house and it was 
reported that men from the frontier had been received there. On 
September the 18th, 1915, Mahmud Hassan, with a certain Muham¬ 
mad Mian and other friends, followed Obeidulla’s example by 
leaving India, not however for the north, but for the Hedjaz 
tract of Arabia. 

Before departing, Obeidulla had started a school in Delhi, and 
had put two books into circulation preaching militant fanaticism 
to Indian Muhammadans and impressing on them the supreme 
duty of jehad. The common object of this man and his friends, 
including the maulana, was to promote a great Muslim attack on 
India which should synchronise with a Muslim rebellion. We 
shall see how each endeavoured to accomplish his purpose. 

Obeidulla and his friends first visited the Hindustani fanatics 
and afterwards proceeded to Kabul. There he met the members of 
a Turco-German mission with whom he fraternised; and after 
some time he was joined by his Deoband friend, Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Mian An sari. This man had accompanied Maulana Mahmud 
Hassan to Arabia and returned in 1916 with a declaration of 
jehad received by the maulana from the hand of Ghalib Pasha, 
then Turkish military governor of the Hedjaz. While on his way, 
Muhammad Mian distributed copies of this document, known as 
the Ghalibnama, both in India and among the frontier tribes. 
Obeidulla and his fellow conspirators had devised a scheme for 
the provisional government of India after the overthrow of British 
power.* A certain Mahendra Pratap was to be president. This 
man is a Hindu of good family and has an eccentric character, who, 
at the end of 1914, was granted a passport to travel to Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland and France. He had gone straight to Geneva, had there 
met the notorious Hardayal and had been introduced by Hardayal 
to the German counsul. He had then proceeded to Berlin and had 
thence been despatched on a special mission, having apparently 
impressed the Germans with an exaggerated idea of his 
importance. 


* Obeidulla has thus been described by one who knew him well: 
"He was an extraordinary man for drawing up schemes, so that 
one would imagine he was ruler of a great empire, but when 
there was real work to be done he was lazy and indifferent about 
doing anything himself.” 
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Obeidulla himself was to be minister of India, and Barakatulla, 
a friend of Krishnavarma’s and a member of the American 
Ghadar Party, who had also travelled to Kabul via Berlin, was to 
be* prime minister. Son of a servant of the Bhopal state, he had 
visited England, America and Japan. He had been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Hindustani at Tokyo. He had there edited a bitter anti- 
British paper called The Islamic Fraternity, which was suppressed 
by the Japanese authorities. He had later been dismissed from his 
appointment and had then joined his Ghadar friends in America. 

The Germans of the mission failing to achieve their object, left 
Afghanistan early in 1916; but the Indians remained and the 
"Provisional Government" despatched letters to both the gover¬ 
nor of Russian Turkestan and the then czar of Russia inviting 
Russia to throw over her alliance with Great Britain and assist 
in the overthrow of British rule in India. These were signed by 
Mahendra Pratap and subsequently fell into British hands. The 
letter to the czar was on a good plate, a photograph of which has 
been shown to us. 

The "provisional government” also proposed to form an alliance 
with the Turkish government, and in order to accomplish this 
object Obeidulla addressed a letter to his old friend, Maulana Mah¬ 
mud Hassan. This together with another letter dated the 8th 
Ramzan (9th July 1916), written by Muhammad Mian Ansari, he 
forwarded under a covering note addressed to Sheikh Abdur 
Rahim of Hyderabad, Sind, a person who has since absconded. 
Sheikh Abdur Rahim was requested in the note to send on the 
enclosures by the hand of some reliable hadji (pilgrim) to Mah¬ 
mud Hassan at Mecca, or even to convey them himself if no 
trustworthy messengers were obtainable. We have ourselves seen 
the letters to Mahmud Hassan which came into British hands. 
They are neatly and clearly written on yellow silk. Muhammad 
Mian’s letter mentioned the previous arrival of the German and 
Turkish missions, the return of the Germans, the staying on of 
the Turks, "but without working”, the runaway students, the cir¬ 
cumlocution of the Ghalibnama, the "provisional government" and 
the projected formation of an "army of feod”. This army was to 
draw recruits from India and to bring about an alliance among 
Islamic rulers. Mahmud Hassan was to convey all these particu¬ 
lars to the Ottoman government. Obeidulla’s letter contained a 
tabular statement of the "army of god”. Its headquarters were to 
be at Medina, and Mahmud Hassan himself was to be general-in¬ 
chief. Secondary headquarters under local generals were to be 
established at Constantinople, Tehran and Kabul. The general at 
Kabul would be Obeidulla himself. The table contains the names 
of three patrons, 12 field marshals, and many other high military 
officers. Of the Lahore students, one was to be a major-general. 
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one a colonel, and six lieutenant-colonels. Most of the persons 
designated for these high commands cannot have been consulted 
as to their appointments. But the whole information conveyed by 
the silk letters has rendered certain precautions advisable, and 
these have been taken. 

In December 1916 Maulana Mahmud Hassan and four of his 
companions fell into British hands. They are now prisoners of 
war interned in a British possession. Ghalib Pasha, the signer of 
the Ghalibnama, is also a prisoner of war and has admitted 
signing a paper put before him by the Mahmud Hassan party. A 
translation of its prominent passages runs as follows: '"The Mu¬ 
hammadans in Asia, Europe and Africa adorned themselves with 
all sorts of arms and rushed to join the jehad in the path of god. 
Thanks to almighty god that the Turkish Army and the mujahidin 
have overcome the enemies of Islam... Oh Moslems, therefore 
attack the tyrannical Christian government under whose bondage 
you are... Hasten to put all your efforts with strong resolutions, 
to strangle the enemy to death and show your hatred and enmity 
for them. It may also be known to you that Maulvi Mahmud 
Hassan Effendi (formerly at the Deoband Madrassa, India) came 
to us and sought our counsel. We agreed with him in this respect 
and gave him necessary instructions. You should trust him if he 
comes to you and help him with men, money and whatever he 
requires.’' 


Conclusion 

165. The facts narrated in this chapter establish clearly the an¬ 
xiety of some Muhammadan fanatics to provoke first sedition and 
then rebellion in India. For the purpose of accomplishing their 
objects they seek to cooperate with the enemies of Britain. Their 
methods of waging war range from subterranean intrigue and 
propaganda to open defection. Sometimes they send recruits or 
collect and remit money. Sometimes they go themselves. Always 
they preach sedition. Against their designs the loyalty of the gener¬ 
al Muslim community and the effective power of the government 
are the only safeguards. 



Ill EXTRACT FROM THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 
IN BENGAL (1903-1908) BY SUMIT SARKAR 


In view of the formidable barriers to unity set up by tradi¬ 
tion, British policy and the attitudes of many Hindu nationalists, 
what is surprising is not the eventual alienation of the bulk of 
the Muslims, but the extent of their participation in the swadeshi 
movement. That this attained quite respectable dimensions is a 
largely forgotten fact which deserves emphasis. Prayers against 
the partition were reported from mosques in Mymensingh in 
January 1904 and in Barisal and Sarampore in August 1905. In the 
first wave of meetings which followed the announcement of the 
partition decision in the July 1905, Muslims—sometimes the local 
zamindar—figured as presidents at Kishoreganj, Bogra, Madaripur, 
Banoripara, Khankhanpore and Tangail; eighteen months later a 
police report was still commenting acidly about "the fashion at 
Hindu meetings to put up a Mohamedan as their president whe¬ 
ther he is qualified or not.” There was always a sizable number 
of Muslims among the regular swadeshi orators, and a practice 
developed "of sending out agitators in couples consisting of a 
Hindu and a Muhammedan.” While element of stage management 
may be suspected in the seconding of resolutions by Muslim re¬ 
presentatives "of the peasant class” at Pabna (23 July 1905) or 
in the Khulna meeting presided over by the local talukdar where 
a "very leading part” was allegedly played by "Mahomedans and 
the cultivating classes”, there were also many heart-warming 
scenes of fraternisation. On 23 September 1905 Hindu and Muslim 
students of Calcutta marched hand in hand in a 10,000-strong 
rally at Rajar Bazar, where Rasul declared in ringing terms: "We 
both Hindus and Mohamedans here belong to the same mother 
country—Bengal”. Brahmin pandits and Muslims embraced each 
other, the strains of the 'bandematram* mingled with the ’allah- 
ho-akbar’—and in a Tangail village in reply to a Muslim who asked 
"will the Hindus treat Muslims as equals”, the Hindu speaker re¬ 
plied that those who did not do so would be infidels. On 16 
February 1906 the Muslims of Calcutta organised a reception at 
the Albert Hall in honour of the sufferers in the swadeshi cause, 
and 4,000 Muslims are said to have gathered at the College Square 
on 13 May 1906 to denounce the dispersal of the Barisal provincial 
conference (which incidentally had had a Muslim—Abdur Rasul—as 
president for the first time). By the autumn of 1906 the Muslim 
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separatist countercampaign in support of Fuller and the partition 
had gathered considerable strength, but the Bengalee could still 
list 67 meetings on rakhi-day at fahich Muslim participation had 
been noticeable. Meanwhile in Barisal Aswini Kumar Datta was 
consolidating his hold on the peasantry through famine relief 
work cm an impressive scale, and the message of swadeshi was 
being spread through the jari-songs composed by the Muslim 
folk-poet Mafluddin Bayati. 

Some amount of Muslim participation can in fact be traced 
in virtually every aspect of the swadeshi movement. Ghuznavi’s 
United Bengal Company, the Bengal Hosiery Company started by 
Ghuznnavi and the nawab of Bogra, and the Bengal Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company of the Chittagong merchants represented success¬ 
ful examples of Muslim swadeshi entrepreneurship. Abdur Rassul 
was one of the first among the nationalist leaders to call for a 
national university as the fittest answer to the Carlyle Circular, 
six Muslims were included in the 92-member National Council of 
Education—though the original promise of providing religious edu¬ 
cation for Muslim boys as well as for Hindus was never kept. 
Abul Husain and Liakat Husain were extremely prominent as 
agitators during the days of the great East Indian Railway strike 
in 1906 and the Muslim drivers on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway took pledges on the Koran when they in their turn 
walked out in December 1907. Muslims were active members of 
the Brahmo-led Anti-Circular Society, though not, it seems, of 
most of the other samitis. The early revolutionaries tended to 
be somewhat aggressively Hindu and extremely suspicious of 
Muslims—yet even here Bhupendra Nath Datta names Mujibur 
Rahaman as connected with the Calcutta Anushilan at one stage, 
and Abul Kalam Azad has left a tantalisingly brief account of his 
contacts with Aurobindo’s circle established through Shyamsundar 
Chakraborty. 

The swadeshi Muslims included a few zamindars and bigwigs 
who—like many of their Hindu counterparts—confined their acti¬ 
vities to signing petitions, lending their names to rakhibandhan, 
national fund or similar appeals, and occasionally presiding over 
meetings. Among men of this type may be mentioned Nawab 
Abdur Sobhan Choudhury of Bogra. Solimulla’s brother Khwaja 
Atikullah, who moved the antipartition resolution at the Calcutta 
Congress, and Khan Bahadur Mohammed Yusuf, president of 
the Central National Mahamedan Association, who presided 
over the swadeshi rally at the Federation Hall site on 16 
October 1906. Chaudhuri Ghulam Ali Moula of Barisal signed the 
rakhi-appeals of 1906 and 1907; Syed Motahar Husain—another 
zamindar of the same district—presided over the first anniver¬ 
sary celebration of the Swadesh Bandhab Samiti in August 1906; 
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and. Choudhury Alimuzzaman of Faridpur in February 1907 headed 
an anti-partition memorial signed by "about a thousand other Ma- 
homedan zamindars talukdars, jutedars, traders and others" of his 
district. But the bulk of the .Muslim upper class remained either 
politically indifferent or hostile and no one on the swadeshi side 
could really match in social stature or influence men like Nawab 
Solimulla of Dacca, Nawab Ali Chaudhury of Mymensingh and 
Amir Husain of Calcutta. Mohammed Yusuf, a "weak old man" 
according to official reports, had to pay dearly for his swadeshi 
sympathies—his coreligionists ousted him from the Central Na¬ 
tional Mahomedan Association. 

Abul Kasem of Burdwan, who had already served on Congress 
committees, Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, petty zamindar of Tangail 
and Calcutta lawyer, and Abdur Rasul, the Anglicised barrister 
represented a second type of swadeshi Muslim, all but indistin¬ 
guishable in social position and outlook from the usual middle- 
class Hindu Congress leader. Abul Kasem, despite—or perhaps 
because of—his established Congress connections, seems to have 
been less active than the others, though he did address occasional 
meetings in Calcutta, 24-Parganas and his home district of Bur¬ 
dwan and went on attending provincial conferences even in the 
ebb-tide of the movement. He had been made secretary of 
the Bengal Mohamedan Association (the swadeshi Muslim's 
counterblast to the Muslim League) during its first year, but 
chose to absent himself from Calcutta for the major part of his 
term and thus rendered the organisation ineffective. Ghuznavi 
and Rasul were extremely prominent as swadeshi agitators from 
the early days of the boycott movement. The Bengalee named 
them as the two leading swadeshi Muslims on 1 October 1905, 
six years later theirs were the two Muslim names to adorn a 
rakhi-bandhan appeal—the last before the abrogation of the par¬ 
tition. A Calcutta police report date 21 September 1905 described 
Ghuznavi as "the principal agent, sent round to the Mahomaden 
shopkeepers” to win them for the boycott; "he specially worked 
upon the English-made boot-importers in Chandni Chowk, who 
are a large community of Eastern Bengal men all of Mymensingh”. 
Ghuznavi became treasurer of the Bengal Mohamedan Associa¬ 
tion. Abdur Rasul, described in another early police report as "the 
leading spirit of the small Muhammedan party which has joined 
the agitation”, hailed from Comilla; his house at 14 Royd Street 
was the chief meeting place of the Bengal Mohamedan Associa¬ 
tion, of which he was first president and then secretary. At 
the Calcutta Congress he was one of the very small group of 
Muslims who, somewhat hesitatingly, inclined towards the extre* 
mists, and his call at the Berhampore provincial conference for 
a boycott of honourary posts earned him the warm praise of 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay’s Sandhya and Swaraj. The other 
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swadeshi Muslim leaders were men of humbler origin, invariably 
described in official sources as paid agents of the Hindus, de¬ 
nounced by the separatist Mihir-o-Sudhakar as "all in receipt of 
pay, hired speakers; all sham", they yet remained an almost 
ubiquitous feature of nationalist meetings throughout our period. 
Din Muhammed was a recent convert from Hinduism (his origi¬ 
nal name was Manoranjan Ganguli) who was connected, like many 
nationalist-minded Muslims, with the Anti-Circular Society. His 
visit to Jessore in August 1906 infused new life into the move¬ 
ment in that district, and an official report makes the very un¬ 
usual admission that at meetings addressed by him, "Muhamme- 
dans not only took part but actually preponderated.’’ We hear 
about him addressing meeting at Ranaghat, Gobardanga and 
Dinajpur. Dedar Bux, a Calcutta teacher, had addressed a letter 
to the Bengalee on 15 September 1905 calling for unity between 
Hindus and Muslims, which he said would bring about a combi¬ 
nation of intelligence with strength. He soon became a regular 
swadeshi orator addressing numerous meetings in Calcutta, visit¬ 
ing Tamluk, Bagnan, Rajshahi and Malda in the early months of 
1907, and often accompanying Surendranath to conferences in the 
districts. Closely associated with the moderates, Dedar Bux was 
appointed a "preacher” by the Hooghly-Howrah district associa¬ 
tion dominated by them in March 1908. Next year he moved the 
boycott resolution at the Hooghly provincial conference, and ho 
seems to have acted also as a kind of agent for Aswinicoomar 
Banerji in Calcutta Corporation politics. Hedayet Bux, a teach¬ 
er from Dacca, and Moulavi Monirazzaman, who belonged to the 
editorial staff of the pronationalist Muslim weekly Soltanj figured 
in a list of swadeshi orators against whom the government of 
East Bengal and Assam wanted to take action in May 1907. Syed 
Abu Muhammad Ismail Hussain Siraji of Serajganj, described in 
the official record with more venom than good taste as "the 
grandson of a constable of police who married a prostitute", was 
actually a distinguished ^wadeshi poet who was beaten up by 
his propartition coreligionists in October 1906 but went on writ¬ 
ing patriotic verses, addressing meetings and even attending 
volunteer rallies. And in sheer energy and zeal there were 
few Hindu orators who could match Abul Husain of Hooghly and 
Abdul Gafur, the ex-teacher of Persian of Batajor (the home vil¬ 
lage of Aswani Kumar Dutta). We hear of them addressing meet¬ 
ings in Nadia, Dinajpur, Pabna, Tippera, Dacca, Bakargunj, Noa- 
khali, Chittagong, Burdwan, Mymensing, Diamond Harbour—in 
fact, in virtually all parts of Bengal, exhorting Jamalpur and 
Asansol strikers and Barisal peasants alike to rally to the swadeshi 
cause. Gafur in particular caused alarm in official circles by his 
militant speeches, referring to the British ill-treatment of the 
sultan of Turkey and urging his audiences "to learn lathl-play 
as they would not be allowed to use guns”; he even reportedly 
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spoke of driving "those uneducated foreigners back to the other 
side* of the seas". 

But the agitator who towered above them all was the elderly 
Muslim from Patna, Liakat Husain—"a lion amongst men”, the 
Sandhya once described him to be. Already fairly well-known for 
his charitable work—in May 1901 he had started a ’Society for 
the Support of Widows and the Helpless in India’ with some 
support from Syed Amir Hussain and Bilgrami—Liakat Hussain 
on 4 August 1905 wrote a letter to Surendranath conveying his 
"best sympathies on the severe calamity” of partition, and sug¬ 
gesting a boycott as the only means of "repairing of the heavy 
loss sustained thereby”. In the coming months Liakat Hussain be¬ 
came an extremely active member of the Anti-Circular Society, 
functioning as the leader of a procession party which raised funds 
through street-singing every evening, and trying to organise a 
'Swadeshi Volunteer Corps’ for physical training. He also helped 
to raise ‘‘large sums of money” for the famine-relief work being 
conducted under Aswinikumar Dutta and Ambicacharan Majum- 
dar in Barisal and Faridpur. In the summer of 1906 the official 
record describes him as very active in the East Indian Railway 
Strike—"he addressed several meetings of strikers at Asansol and 
Jharia and organised a volunteer corps at the former place”. After 
the winter of 1906-7, Liakat Husain broke sharply with the 
moderates—he was now to be found addressing meeting jointly 
with Pal and Brahmabandha Upadhyay, and put up for a time 
at the Sandhya offices. He rushed to Mymensingh after the riots 
there in the summer of 1907, and the police later on found the 
draft of a pamphlet in his handwriting denouncing the 
Muslims who were "assaulting the Hindus for nothing and com¬ 
mitting outrages on the Hindu women” as "kafirs” who "accord¬ 
ing to the Hadis and Kuran... doomed to suffer the pangs of hell”. 
What alarmed the government most of all was Liakat Husain’s 
Urdu pamphlet, published on 3 June 1907, which tried to rouse 
Muslim religious sentiment against the British in a manner which 
must have recalled in the minds of the latter days of the wahahi - 
agitation. When Liakat Husain and Gafur came to Barisal a few 
days later apparently with the intention of distributing this 
pamphlet, they were promptly arrested, ’tried for sedition and 
given heavy jail sentences (3 years’ RI for Liakat). The former 
was also prosecuted in the autumn of 1907 in Calcutta for deli¬ 
vering allegedly incendiary speeches. (Chapter VIII, pages 424 
to 435) 
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